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What is the real attitude of “big business” toward 
socialistic policies? What is its real attitude toward 
government in business? What, in particular, is its 
real attitude toward the railroad problem? Is it in 
favor of government ownership of railways? Is it in 
favor of socializing the railways, while leaving them 
under private ownership? Is it opposed to govern- 
ment-aided competition with private business in gen- 
eral, or merely opposed to government-aided competi- 
tion with some industries while in favor of govern- 
ment-aided competition with the railways? 

These questions are raised by policies recently 
adopted by the National Industrial Traffic League. 
This organization has almost 900 members, of which 
about 250 are traffic representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations and other associations of shippers, and 
about 630 are traffic representatives of individual in- 
dustrial or commercial companies. Its members, in 
other words, are the men who specialize on traffic and 
transportation problems for the industry and commerce 
of the country, and include over 50 men who represent 
companies that belong to the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation. The heads of large industrial and commercial 
companies determine the polices affecting the relations 
between government and business actually or ostensibly 
favored by such organizations as the Railway Business 
Association, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Is the real attitude of big business toward the 
railroads indicated by the general policies regarding 
government in business sponsored by these organiza- 
tions of the “bosses” of big business, or by those 
sponsored by the National Industrial Traffic League, 
which includes the traffic representatives of big busi- 
ness ? 


The N.I.T. League and the Rate Case 


There have been dissensions recently within the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. The cleavage of 
opinion has been principally between the traffic man- 
agers of chambers of commerce and the traffic man- 
agers of individual companies. The former, although 
a minority, have for years dominated the organization 
and its policies, and recently there has been open re- 
bellion against their domination. A wide division of 
opinion developed in the league’s executive committee 


“Big Business’ and the Railways 


regarding the position it should take with respect to 
the railways’ recent application for a general advance 
in rates. There has been also a division of opinion 
regarding the attitude it should assume toward the 
railway executives’ “Declaration of Policy” concerning 
the subsidization and regulation of competing means 
of transportation. The result in each instance has been 
a decision to take a stand against the railroads., Have 
these decisions really reflected the attitude of big busi 
ness toward government in business, and especially 
toward the railroad problem? 

The executive committee of the league, in a largel) 
attended meeting, originally voted by a small majority 
that it should not appear either for or against the re 
cent application of the railways for a general advance 
in rates. Later, however,—in fact, on the very day 
before the hearings began—it voted, at a meeting in 
Washington attended by a much smaller number of its 
members that the league should be represented. The 
following appears in the opinion of the commission: 
“Luther M. Walter, R. C. Fulbright, W. J. Mathey, 
R. W. Pot€et, Charles R. Seal, H. J. Wagner, W. H. 
Chandler, W. H. Day and Herman Mueller for the 
National Industrial Traffic League”. Two of the men 
mentioned are lawyers, six are representatives of com- 
mercial organizations and one is traffic manager of a 
manufacturing company. One of the lawyers, Mr. 
Walter, introduced in the hearings a plan for pooling 
any revenues resulting from an advance in rates, and 
distributing them as gratuities in proportion to the 
needs of the various railways, and this plan the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission adopted. There is a per 
sistent rumor that the suggestion that the league should 
inject the plan into the hearings was first made by a 
very influential member of the commission, and that, 
anticipating its adoption, representatives of the league 
introduced it to show by the outcome how much in 
fluence it and its lawyers have with the commission. 
It has become notorious that many members of the 
league regard the pooling plan with great disfavor and 
strongly condemn those responsible for its having been 
sponsored by their organization. 


Does “Big Business” Favor Pooling Earnings? 


What do the heads of large industrial and com- 
mercial companies, and even of large commercial asso- 
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ciations, really think of this pooling plan? Do they 
believe that it is an economically sound policy to re- 
quire the weaker railways to be subsidized by the 
stronger railways? If so, do they believe that it would 
be an economically sound policy to require the weaker 
steel companies, automobile manufacturers, coal com- 
panies, and publishers of newspapers and magazines 
to be subsidized by the stronger? If not, why not? 
If they do not believe that similar pooling plans should 
be applied to other industries they cannot consistently 
believe that such a plan should be applied to the rail- 
ways. If they do not believe such a plan should be 
applied to the railways, what are they going to say 
to their traffic representatives who belong to the league, 
and what are their traffic representatives going to say 
to the officers and counsel of the league, because this 
plan was sponsored by the league? What, especially, 
are the heads of companies that belong to the Railway 
Business Association because they desire to promote 
the welfare of the railways going to say to their traffic 
managers as to whether they shall continue to belong 
to an Organization the name and prestige of which has 
been used to defeat the purposes of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association? 

The league some months ago appointed a special 
committee of its executive committee to exchange 
views with the railroad executives on the railroads’ 
“Declaration of Policy’’, and at the last session of its 
meeting in Chicago last week the “fundamental prin- 
ciples” formulated by this committee were approved. 
These “fundamental principles” sound reasonable and 
fair enough, but, in fact, by plain implication constitute 
an attack upon the railway executives’ “Declaration of 
Policy”. ‘The public’, they say, “is entitled to the 
benefit of the most economical and efficieng means of 
transportation”, etc. Who has ever questioned this? 
“No legislation should be attempted”, it is said, ‘“‘which 
has for its purpose the stifling of any legitimate form 
of transportation.” No spokesmen of the railways 
ever have advocated any such legislation. Governmental 
regulation of the rates and charges of any form of 
transportation, it is said, “should be based upon the 
operating conditions in that particular field of trans- 
portation” and not upon “mere relation to the rates 
and charges of competing agencies of transportation” ; 
but “the railroads should be accorded greater freedom 
in meeting, the competition of competitive transporta- 
tion agencies”. What this really means is, that the 
regulation applied to the railroads should not be made 
the standard for regulating competing means of trans- 
portation, but that if, owing to government favoritism, 
other carriers are able to make lower rates, then the 
railways should be graciously allowed to reduce their 
rates and earnings to meet competition. 


Whom Does the League Represent? 


The railway traffic that is most exposed to truck 
competition is miscellaneous and_less-than-carload 
freight. The traffic departments of chambers of com- 
merce usually are dominated by shippers of these kinds 
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of freight. At the session of the league at which these 
“fundamental principles’ were endorsed there were 
present only about seven per cent of its total members 
and most of these were representatives of chambers of 
commerce. Apparently the league’s attitude toward 
competition between trucks and the railways has been 
determined much more largely by the supposed inter- 
ests of shippers of less-than-carload and miscellaneous 
freight than by the real interests of the shippers of the 
vastly larger volume of other commodities. 

We do not believe that the “fundamental principles”, 
with all that they imply, which were adopted at a rump 
session of the National Industrial Traffic League last 
week express the views of American business regard- 
ing the government policies that should be applied to 
the railways and other means of transportation. We 
are sure that the socialistic plan of pooling railway 
earnings which was injected into the recent hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission by sup- 
posed spokesmen for the league not only does not re- 
flect the views of leaders of business regarding the 
way in which the railways should be regulated, but 
that it does not represent the views of a large majority 
of the members of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. If this organization is going to be allowed 
in future to pretend to present the views of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the country regarding trans- 
portation problems to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the public the leaders of industry and 
commerce should take it in hand and compel it actually 
to present the real views of industry and commerce, 
and not merely those of a minority of its members who 
seem to be influenced principally by a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of shippers of less-than-carload and 
miscellaneous freight at the expense of shippers of 
other commodities, and to curry favor with certain 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“Who Pays Rural 
Highway Costs?” 


The terrific burden of taxation upon American in- 
dustry and agriculture is imperfectly realized. Still 
less does the tax-paying public understand how large 
a proportion of this heavy burden is attributable to 
highway expenditures. A chart prepared by Samuel 
S. Wyer, consulting engineer, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
issued by the Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational 
Foundation of that city presents a picture of the 
situation in a strikingly graphic manner and is re- 
produced on page 825 herein. 

Mr. Wyer bases his chart on data compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, and this data, 
as supplied by him, we also publish with the chart. 
Mr. Wyer made a study of state highway bond issues 
in 27 states and found that the average life of over 
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one billion dollars of such bonds was 21.4 years. This, 
he points out, is a much longer period than the aver- 
age life of the highways built from the funds raised 
by the sale of these bonds. The highways wear out 
and have to be replaced while the bonds remain un- 
paid. Highway bonds should, says Mr. Wyer, con- 
form to prospective highway life and mature in ten 
years. From this logical assumption he proceeds to 
the conclusion that we are piling up a huge and grow- 
ing deficit over and above the enormous published 


hus, the rural highway bill for 1929—apparently just 
short of 1400 millions—actually reached the appalling 
total of two billions; less than 700 millions, or only 35 
per cent, of which was paid by highway users“ Bad 
as this situation is from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers, it is made even worse by the fact that funds 
invested in highways yield no taxes, as they would if 
they were not so diverted and instead were invested in 
homes, farms or industries. 

The inequity of the distribution of the cost of rural 
highways is still further accentuated by the fact that, 
in most states, motor vehicle license fees and gasoline 
taxes are assessed on the same basis against vehicles 
which confine their operations to cities as they are 
levied upon those which use the rural highways. Thus 
it is not only the general taxpayers who are dealt with 
unjustly, but also those bus and truck operators and 
the considerable number of automobile owners who 
use the rural roads rarely if at all. 

Along with Mr. Wyer’s chart and supporting data 
we also reprint a short article which was published 
with this chart in the Ohio Farm Bureau News, the 
official organ of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
This article shows an encouraging understanding of 
the true nature of this problem and is in welcome 
contrast to the subservience to truck and bus interests 
shown some months past by several agricultural or- 
ganization spokesmen in Washington. 

The National Grange at its recent meeting de- 
voted some attention to the matter of taxation, favor- 
ing a broadening of the basis, and wisely recommend- 
ed no added burdens on real estate. It likewise, 
through its executive committee, opposed the proposed 
freight rate increase which it characterized as an 
“added tax of approximately $25 a farm.” If this 
organization, and others like it, would devote some of 
the attention they now lavish on the-cost of rail trans- 
portation to a study of the cost to them, in taxes, of 
highway transport, their eyes might be opened to a 
much more profitable field of endeavor for advancing 
the interests of their members. The Ohio federation 
has pointed the way for other farm organizations. 


fr of highway construction and maintenance costs. 


Highway Taxes and Railway Rates 


Under the monopoly theory of railroad rate making 
—charging what the traffic will bear, but not so much 
as to be unreasonable and not less than out-of- 
pocket costs—basic commodities are favored at the 
expense of higher priced manufactured goods. The 
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average railroad rate, as is generally known, is about 
one cent per ton per mile. Under the plan of rate 
making thus far followed, high grade commodities are 
assessed rates many times larger than this, while rates 
on basic commodities are depressed much lower than 
would be possible if it were not for the profits derived 
from the higher rated classes of traffic. 

Most important agricultural products are basic com- 
modities and charges for their transport are kept rela- 
tively low in comparison to the actual costs of trans- 
porting them. But it is the higher rated traffic, in 
which there is a larger element of profit, which is 
being lost to the trucks, whose business is made possi- 
ble by the taxpayers’ kind assistance. Is there any 
alternative, if such business continues to be diverted 
to the highway, but higher rates for basic low-rated 
commodities ?—That is, of course, provided the rail- 
ways are to stay in business, and it is assumed that 
they are, since it seems scarcely likely that a form of 
transport which hauls freight for one cent a ton-mile, 
all costs included, will be abandoned in favor of one 
the costs of which, taxpayers’ contributions omitted, 
are four or five times as high. 

Thus is our entire system of private enterprise being 
oppressed by taxation, and by highway taxation in 
particular. And the subsidies paid by the taxpayers to 
such transport are not only onerous in themselves, but, 
if they persist, cannot but lead to the abandonment of 
the favoritism heretofore shown basic commodities in 
railroad freight tariffs. Producers of grain, livestock, 
coal, ore, lumber, may view with equanimity the pros- 
pect of paying in future a higher proportion of the 
costs of transport than they have paid in the past. 
But we fail to understand how they can afford to do so. 
And there would be no need for them to face this 
eventuality if they would insist that commercial use 
of the rural highways be placed on a self-supporting 
basis. 





Courtesy D. L. & W. R. R.. 

The Main Line of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Ho- 
boken, N. J.—The Skyline of Lower New York Is Visible 
at the Right, Directly Over the Lackawanna’s 
New Terminal Warehouse 








Operating Economy Series 


A 900-Ton Coaling Station Designed to Handle Three Kinds ot 


Coal 


conformity with current practice for coaling sta- 

tion design, will deliver coal to locomotives with 
less breakage or segregation, less loss of locomotive time 
and at a lower cost per ton of coal handled than is 
possible with any of the older type of coaling facilities 
that are still in use. Of course, a coaling station costs 
money, the interest and amortization charges for which 
must be applied to each ton of coal delivered, so it goes 
without saying that an investment in new coaling facili- 
ties cannot be justified unless the demand for coal ex- 
ceeds some minimum tonnage. But with the advent 
of the engine coaler, a coaling station without overhead 
storage, this minimum has been forced down to a point 
where the installation of mechanical coaling stations 
can frequently be justified with a daily demand of not 
over 30 tons—sometimes less. 


A\ MECHANICAL coaling station, constructed in 


Changes in Operating Arrangements 


The mechanical coaling station is not new, but marked 
improvements in the design and perfection of inachinery 
have been effected in recent years. This same com- 
ment holds true also of modern cinder handling plants 


Article No. 21 


Modern Coal and Cinder 
Plants Will Save Money 


Marked improvements in facilities 
for engine service offer expanded 
field for economy 


and locomotive sanding facilities, and as the railways 
have installed these new facilities for locomotive service 
they have effected marked economies in operation. But 
this does not mean that the field for further develop- 
ments has been exhausted. Not a few of the old trestle- 
type stations are still being maintained in service at 
high expense for upkeep. At other points makeshift 
facilities gotten together as a temporary expedient have 
been made to suffice long after the tentative date for 
their replacement with up-to-date plants. But there are 
also many existing mechanical plants that do not ful- 
fill the demands for maximum economy. Not only 
have some of the older plants been rendered obsolete in 
the light of the more recent improvements in design and 
practice, but changes in operating arrangements have 
interfered seriously with the effectiveness and adequacy 
of existing facilities, even the thoroughly modern ones. 





















Examples of Modern Coaling 
Facilities: The Station on the 
Left Delivers Coal on Six Tracks 
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Chief among these disturbing factors are longer 
engine runs, lengthened engine districts and larger coal 
bunkers in engine tenders, which have had the effect 
of increasing the demand for coal at some points and 
of decreasing or entirely eliminating the demand at 
other places. The. movement for a reduction in the 
number of stops for locomotive water and coal service 
on the line, which is the prime object of larger tenders, 
has given rise to programs for the concentration of 
service facilities at a smaller number of points. And as 
this entails a consideration of the problem of water 
service aS well as the coaling stations, and it is not 
always possible to: develop an adequate water supply 
at the site of an existing coaling station, an entirely 
adequate coaling facility is sometimes rendered obsolete. 

A somewhat different situation prevails when an 
engine terminal is abandoned, for while the water supply 





Two Types of Locomotive Coalers 


developed for terminal use is almost invariably adequate 
for the subsequent road demand at that point, a coal- 
ing station on the enginehouse lead cannot function 
satisfactorily as a roadside facility. 

However, entirely aside from these examples of 
obsolescence by reason of operating changes, the fact 
remains that there are still many coaling plants in 
operation that have outlived their usefulness. The old 
trestle type of coal chute not only entails the manual 
handling of the coal at a cost ranging from 18 to 24 
cents per ton, but owing to its age gives rise also to 
constantly mounting maintenance expenditure. It is 
also extravagant in the occupancy of land that could 
well be applied to other uses and permits of the delivery 
of coal to locomotives on only two tracks. Further- 
more, it is not readily adapted to any plan for the 
development of a flexible engine terminal layout that 
permits of the ready movement of the maximum num- 
ber of locomotives from one servicing unit to another. 


The Locomotive Crane 


The marked versatility of the locomotive crane has 
given rise to its use with the clamshell bucket in handling 
both coal and cinders. In a few isolated cases the crane 
has been employed to coal locomotives direct from cars. 
In others it replenishes an open top storage bin. The 
crane and clamshell have proved of inestimable value 
in emergency service—to take the place of a coaling 
station destroyed by fire or out of service because of a 
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breakdown. They have also provided the cheapest and 
most practical means of coaling engines at a point of 
temporary demand or where conditions are such that 
the future requirements of the track layout cannot be 


foreseen with sufficient certainty to permit of fixing the 


location of a structure as permanent as a modern coal- 
ing station. There are cases, also, where a crane and 
bucket employed in other service can be used with 
economy to coal an occasional engine, but on the whole, 
the cost of coaling locomotives with a locomotive crane 
is higher than the cost of the same service as provided 
by a mechanical coaling station. The abandonment of 
a plant involving the use of a locomotive crane is also 
favored by the fact that the retirement of the crane im- 
poses no financial problem since it is always possible 
to find uses for it in which, in most cases, it will be 
fruitful of greater economies than in locomotive coaling 
service, 


The Modern Coaling Station 


Thanks to developments carried out in the last few 
years, facilities for the delivery of coal and sand to 
locomotive tenders and for the disposal of cinders are 
now to be had in which all operations are conducted 




















Two Mechanical Cinder Plants 


with a minimum of manual labor and of attendance. 
Combination facilities have been designed whereby one 
set of equipment performs a dual function, one track 
hopper and hoist, for example, being used to receive 
and hoist both wet sand and coal. Another illustration is 
afforded by the combined cinder plant and coal loader, 
the equipment serving in one capacity with the locomo- 
tive over the track hopper and an empty car under the 
spout and for the other purpose with a coal car over the 
hopper and the locomotive tender under the spout 
While the essential elements in all these types of 
service are the same, embracing a track hopper, suitable 
hoisting or conveying equipment, storage (except in 
cinder plants and direct coal loaders) and a delivery 
unit, each element is capable of adaptation to a wide 
variation in requirements. As a consequence, modern 
coal, sand, and cinder plants can be designed to meet 
almost any requirements as to capacity. In addition 
they can be accommodated to the most advantageous 
layout of an enginehouse approach or of rnain and pass- 
ing tracks in a way that was entirely impossible with 
earlier types of equipment. They afford opportunities 
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for the completion of much needed changes in track 
layouts that cannot be carried out so long as the old 
service facilities are retained. 

The economies to be realized by providing effective 
coal handling equipment have been demonstrated fre- 
quently by comparisons of the cost of coal service to 
locomotives before and after the new facilities are in- 
stalled. However, it is difficult to present such cost 
analyses in a form that may not be subject to misin- 
terpretation or unfair comparisons. Not all cost records 
are on the same basis. They are influenced by the 
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A Combination Counterbalanced Coaler and Cinder Hoist 


amount of coal delivered, differences in wage rates 
paid for attendance and failure to make correct alloca- 
tions of the wages of part-time employees. They are 
affected also by the sizes of the coal, the types of cars 
in which coal is received and whether or not breaker 
bars are provided over the hopper. Furthermore, cost 
data cannot demonstrate such advantages accruing from 
a modern plant as the availability of coal service on a 
greater number of tracks, the separation of coal into 
several sizes or grades, reduction in breakage and in 
the segregation of slack and lumps, greater convenience, 
and reduced detention of trains while coal is being 
taken. 


Coaling Station Cost Data 


However, based on studies of the performance of a 
large number of coaling stations, one manufacturer 
has arrived at the following average figures, which check 
very closely with similar figures obtained from other 
companies : 


Where the quantity of coal handled is sufficient to keep 
assigned attendants busy, all coal is received in self-cleaning 
cars, no breaking of coal is required, and the operator does 
not issue coal to locomotives, the average cost of handling, 
including labor, power and supplies, is 3.5 cents per ton. 

Where one-third of the coal must be shoveled from the 
car, the cost is 7 cents per ton. 

Where all coal must be shoveled over the side of the car 
to a receiving hopper, the cost is 18 cents per ton. 

Breaking coal through breaker bars adds from 1 to 25 
cents per ton. 

Interest and depreciation vary according to capacity and 
type of construction, from 2 to 6 cents per ton. 

The cost of handling coal in a station of the inclined-trestle 
type under the same conditions averages from 18 to 24 cents 
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per ton, The maintenance, interest and depreciation are con- 
siderably higher than on modern mechanical facilities. Coal- 
ing with clamshell bucket averages 20 cents per ton for labor 
power and supplies. The maintenance of clamshell equip 
ment averages about 6 cents per ton of coal handled. 

At platform types of coaling stations where coal is shoveled 
into one-ton tubs and elevated onto the tender with an ai: 
hoist operated from the locomotive, the cost of operation 
averages 40 cents per ton. 

Hand shoveling from a car direct to the tender involve: 
an average cost of 50 cents per ton. 

Modern full-automatic direct-type locomotive coalers with 
a high handling capacity will entail a cost for labor, power and 
supplies of 2% to 4 cents per ton. Interest and depreciation 
will average about 3 cents per ton of coal handled. 

Examples of a few specific installations serve to 
bear out these average figures. For two 300-ton coal- 
ing plants the operating cost of delivering coal is now 
4.3 cents to 5.93 cents per ton, compared with a cost 
of 10.2 cents to 12 cents for the old gravity chutes 
which they replaced. In view of the fact that the 
record for the new plants is being made at a time 
when traffic is at a minimum and the demand for coal 
is correspondingly low, it is obvious that the costs per 
ton will be further reduced when the demand for coal 
is increased. The same comment applies to an engine 
coaler that is now delivering coal at an operating cost 
of 9.6 cents per ton, compared to 27 cents for shoveling 
coal before it was installed. Records kept at one of 
the larger coaling stations through 1929, when the old 
facilities were being used, and through 1930 and the 
first six months of 1931, since a new plant was placed 
in service, give an average cost of 8.1 cents for the old 
equipment and 3.6 cents for the new plant in 1930 and 
2.4 cents for the first half of 1931. This record covers 
the handling of from 9,100 to 12,414 tons per month. 


Cinder Plants 


Like the coaling station, the cinder plant offers a 
fertile field for economies. The disposal of cinders has 
been and still is a serious problem because the con- 
ditions imposed are such that no device can be expected 
to offer an ideal solution. Not only is the handling 
of cinders a disagreeable manual task, but the quench- 
ing of hot cinders produces a corrosive agency that is 
sure to make its effect apparent on any equipment 
supplied for mechanical disposal. However, the struc- 
tural elements in the depressed-track type of cinder 
pit are also subject to rapid deterioration and with the 
high cost of shoveling cinders into cars in such pits, 
almost any type of plant that will eliminate hand 
shoveling offers marked savings. 

Two general types of cinder disposal plants are now 
being built to replace the pits in which the cinders must 
be shoveled by hand—namely, the water pit and the 
mechanical cinder hoist. The first type embodies a 
pit over which tracks are carried on trestles, and from 
which the cinders are removed by a clamshell bucket 
operated by a locomotive crane or by an overhead 
traveling crane. 

Where the services of the locomotive crane can be 
justified on other work when it is not being employed 
on the pit, or where the volume of cinders handled 
is sufficient to keep a traveling crane reasonably 
busy, the operating cost of such a pit represents a 
favorable saving compared with hand _ shoveling. 
Such pits also have the advantage of providing storage 
for the cinders so that a temporary breakdown of the 
cinder-removing equipment does not interfere with the 
dumping of ash pans. However, an important dis- 
advantage at this time is the high first cost, the actual 
outlay depending on the size and the relative difficulty 
experienced in the making of the rather deep excavation 
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required. Another objection in northern latitudes is 
the trouble experienced with the freezing of the water- 


soaked cinders in the cars. 


The other type of pit, of which several competitive 
proprietary makes are on the market, embraces a track 
hopper from which the cinders are discharged into a 
bucket that is hoisted to a sufficient height to permit 
them to be dumped into a car on an adjacent track, 
the cinders being quenched by a spray provided in the 
track hopper. Single-track installations may be in- 
stalled in any number required to meet the demands of 
the terminal in accordance with almost any desired 
arrangement of tracks. However, a variation of this 
type of cinder plant has been applied in a number of 
cases in which a concrete tunnel or culvert is carried 
below track hoppers in two or more parallel tracks, to 
serve as a horizontal runway for a bucket from any one 
of the track hoppers to the point where the cinders are 
elevated for dumping. The cinder plants are usually 
operated by electric motors with push-button control so 
that labor for handling the cinders is entirely eliminated. 
According to the records of a manufacturer, the oper- 
ating savings to be realized by installing a plant of this 
type are indicated in general by the following average 
figures. 


The average cost of operation per locomotive, with 
a mechanical pit, where fires contain from 30 to 100 
cu. ft. of cinders is as follows: 


Fire knocking and cleaning up ...... 35 cents per locomotive 
Power and supplies ... ye. 5 cents per locomotive 
Maintenance of plant .............. 6 cents per locomotive 


Total @0st? ....2.. 46 cents per locomotive 
The average cost at hand-shoveled cinder plants is 85 cents 
per locomotive. 


The savings effected by two specific installations cost- 
ing about $10,000 and $8,800, respectively, are illustrated 
by the following data: 


A three-track plant serving an average of 42 locomotives 

per day. 
Annual cost 

Cost of handling cinders with the old facilities, 

73% cents per locomotive ................ 
Cost with the new plant 

Interest and depreciation at 11 per cent .... $1100 

Allowance for repairs “se 

Cost of operation (37.8 cents per engine) .. 5789 


$11,256 


Total (45% cents per locomotive) ........ 6,989 





Saving per year (28 cents per locomotive) .... $4,267 


A single-track plant serving 14 locomotives per day. 
Annual cost 
Cost of handling cinders with old facilities 





5300 tons at $1.16 ($1.46 per locomotive)... $6,206.00 
Cost in the new plant 

Interest and depreciation ............... $ 719.53 

ee, Ee ree pea eee elen 100.00 

POM -ibisk wikoouie. Site fhe l.) da eae 237.18 

A ks ae BAe is er a 6s es One 1,564.20 

WEE cncneaneGesis aalwkccsmenes 391.52 

Total cost per year (71 cents per locomotive) .... 3,012.43 
NI I oe oa, inh eer dice aawneien aes $3,193.57 


Which is equal to 60 cents per ton or 75 cents per loco- 
motive. 


These statements not only demonstrate the economies 
to be realized by modernizing facilities but also illustrate 
the wide range in costs, due in part to differences in 
accounting and in part to the variations in service 
demands imposed. 

A combination coaler and cinder plant, with separate 
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pits and hoists that costs about $11,000, gave the follow- 
ing results for nine months service. 





Per Month Per Ton 
sat ct 4 ahiniov raw eh 1111 tons 
a ae 333 tons 

. 1444 tons 
ME SI kd. cE etek AK 80k 85 $88.60 6.1 cents 
Other operating costs ............ 11.50 0.7 cents 
Interest and depreciation at 11 per 
cent per QNQUM ...2... 6 ee we 102.50 7.1 cents 
a ey $202.60 13.9 cents 


More favorable results were shown for another plant 
of the same type where the quantities handled were 
greater. 

Per Month 


2,725 tons 
350 tons 


3,075 tons 


Per Ton 





RE Bh ics hens: nin vdace isin’ s $117.70 3.8 cents 
Other operating costs .............. 23.75 0.8 cents 
Interest and depreciation ........... 102.50 3.3 cents 

PE 6h cio ok entaresas on $243.95 7.9 cents 


These results are to be compared with an outlay of 
about 30 cents per ton with the equipment superseded 
by these facilities. 

No article on coaling stations is complete without 
reference to sand facilities. It is now possible to em- 
body in the plan for a coaling station sand handling 
facilities that are as fully mechanical as the: equip- 
ment for handling coal, or introduce whatever degree 
of mechanical operation seems desirable. Owing to a 
failure to segregate the cost of handling sand from that 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Systematization of railway office work, with the 
use of modern equipment scientifically chosen and 
installed holds forth the promise of large savings. 
One railroad has saved thousands of dollars a year 
simply by systematizing its correspondence using 
dictating machines which it already had. Another 
road is getting better reports from its employees, 
and reducing accounting errors, by stimulating the 
use of typewriters instead of longhand by its em- 
ployees. Modern filing equipment is promoting 
efficiency in many railway offices. These and 
similar opportunities for promoting efficiency and 
economy in office work will be outlined in next 
week’s article in the Operating Economy Series. 











for coal it is not practicable to give comparisons show- 
ing the economies of modern sand plants. 

Not the least important of the advantages of modern- 
izing line service facilities for locomotives is the op- 
portunity afforded to provide an arrangement of the 
facilities, so that all or most of the service is provided 
at one spotting of the locomotive. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL ExcurRSION from points in Vermont to 
Montreal was operated by the Central Vermont on November 8. 
A feature of the rolling stock used was a restaurant car 
equipped with complete kitchen facilities and lunch counter 
running the length of the car. This restaurant car is fully 


equipped to serve lunches, sandwiches, coffee, etc., “at prices 


no higher than those charged by first class restaurants in any 
New England community.” 








Early Action on Wages Anticipated 


Railroads expected to proceed under Railway Labor Act unless 
unionized forces accept cut voluntarily 


XECUTIVES of Eastern railroads, at a special 
meeting of the Eastern presidents’ conference held 
in New York on November 24, decided to defer 

action on wage reductions until after the meeting of 
railway labor representatives, called for December 8 
at Chicago by D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of reporting on the confer- 
ences which the latter held last week in New York 
with a committee of nine railroad presidents headed by 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Should no proposal for voluntary acceptance of a wage 
cut result from the labor meeting in Chicago early action 
on the part of the railroads, proceeding in accordance 
with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, to effect 
a reduction in the wages of their unionized employees 
is expected to follow. 

The special meeting of the Eastern presidents’ con- 
ference was called to receive the report of Mr. Willard 
on the conferences with the labor leaders. J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
another Eastern member of Mr. Willard’s committee, 
also discussed the conferences. The Western members 
of the Willard committee will report at a meeting of the 
Association of Western Railways, composed of execu- 
tives of the lines in that territory, to be held in Chicago 
on November 30. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson and chairman of the Eastern presidents’ con- 
ference, announced that another meeting of this group 
would be called as soon as the results of railway labor’s 
Chicago meeting are known. Meanwhile, employees of 
the Georgia & Florida, including those in train service, 
have agreed to accept a cut of 10 per cent for a period 
of one year. The Georgia & Florida is in receivership. 

That railway managements generally have become 
convinced that present conditions call for a downward 
adjustment of wages, is revealed in a letter written by 
Mr. Willard to Mr. Robertson. 

“The railroads at the present time are confronted 
with a very serious situation”, Mr. Willard said, “and 
as we explained to you earlier in the conference, the 
matter has received the serious consideration of railroad 
officers and they had concluded previous to the receipt 
of your letter of November 2 that conditions made it 
necessary for them to take steps to bring about a re- 
duction in railroad wages. It was generally understood, 
however, that that action would be withheld until after 
the termination of this conference. This matter has 
been fully discussed during our conference and the 
reasons which in the minds of the railway executives 
have made such action imperative, have been fully set 
forth, and nothing.has so far developed in our discus- 
sion, nor is anything suggested in your letter of Novem- 
ber 21, which would seem to make unnecessary the 
course which the railway executives had decided upon 
before this conference was called.” 


Labor Requested Conference 


The New York conferences were arranged at the re- 
quest of the labor leaders when, as Mr. Robertson’s 


letter to Mr. Willard reveals, “the question was quite 
generally raised throughout the country as to whether 
the railway employees would accept voluntarily a 10 per 
cent reduction in payrolls, and when it was urged that 
such action would increase employment.” After pre- 
liminary conferences of the two groups separately the 
joint meetings opened on the afternoon of November 19 
and continued daily, with intermittent breaks for 
separate meetings, until late on November 21. The 
meetings closed with the formal exchange of corre- 
spondence between Mr. Willard and Mr. Robertson. 
Mr. Willard, in a statement issued on November 21 
dwelt upon the fact that “the conferences had been 
carried on in a fine spirit of friendship and that the 
discussions had been wholly devoid of any unpleasant- 
ness.” Mr. Robertson in his letter said “You have 
listened courteously to our propositions and have dis- 
cussed them to some extent....... * 

Three letters were involved in the exchange of corre- 
spondence, two written by Mr. Willard and one by 
Mr. Robertson. Mr. Willard’s first letter, dated Novem- 
ber 21, made no reference to a voluntary wage reduction 
but was concerned with a detailed reply to the program 
proposed by the labor representatives, as outlined briefly 
in the Railway Age of November 21, page 804. On the 
same day Mr. Robertson submitted his letter, a sum- 
mary statement “in the interests of a clear understand- 
ing of the results of the conference.” Mr. Willard’s 
reply to the latter, dated November 22, concluded the 
interchange. 

The railway committee will now report back to the 
railway executives in their respective regions while the 
labor leaders will call a meeting of general chairmen 
to convene in Chicago December 8 “for the purpose of 
submitting this entire matter to the consideration of 
these immediate representatives of the employees on the 
various railroad systems for their appropriate action in 
conformity with the laws of the respective organiz- 
ations.” 


Robertson States Labor’s Position 


Referring to the labor program, described as “‘the 
product of long and earnest consideration of these prob- 
lems” Mr. Robertson held that the representatives of 
labor received in the conferences “no encouragement 
that any action would be recommended or taken by rail- 
way managements to provide any substantial measure 
of relief of the present intolerable conditions.” 

Extracts from the remainder of Mr. Robertson’s 
letter follow: 


In behalf of the interests which you represent (in a word 
to protect and to increase the present wages of capital) you 
have suggested that we recommend that all railway employees 
offer to take a voluntary reduction of 10 per cent in the pay- 
rolls based on present wage rates. This suggestion has not 
been coupled with any assurance that the money thus saved 
would be applied either to inctease employment, or even to 
stabilize existing employment. We cannot regard seriously the 
argument that employment would be increased by such a wage 
cut, when those who make the argument decline positively to 
give any assurance that even men now employed will be con- 
tinued in employment for any definite period. 

We have sought to obtain agreement on practical measures 
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that would stabilize existing employment and put as many ad- 
ditional men to work as possible. And although we recognize 
the obligations of railway managements to other interests, we 
submit that their obligations to the human beings dependent 
upon this industry ought to take precedence. If these obliga- 
tions cannot be voluntarily, given by you a fizst lien upon 
operating revenues, at least you cannot reasonably expect the 
railway employees voluntarily to place the claims of human 
life secondary to the claims of property. 

More than one-third of the employees of this industry are 
idle and more than one-third of the capital in this industry is 
idle. You are taking nothing from the earnings of capital to 
support unemployed workers. You are asking that the em- 
ployed workers take ten per cent from their earnings to sup- 
port idle capital. We submit that the first duty of the em- 
ployed workers, after their duty to their dependents, is an 
obligation to their fellow employees who are denied an op- 
portunity of employment. 

The railway employees have been called upon to share their 
earnings with their fellow employees for two years and they 
have responded to that call. Several hundred thousand men 
have reduced their hours of work and their earnings voluntarily 
to give employment to others. All railway employees have con- 
tributed generously to the relief of their fellow workers in 
distress. If they were called upon to budget all their con- 
tributions and to contribute 10 per cent of their earnings to 
the relief of 500,000 unemployed railway workers, such a pro- 
posal would seriously appeal to them. 

Therefore, when the question was quite generally raised 
throughout the country as to whether the railway employees 
would accept voluntarily a ten per cent reduction in payrolls, 
and when it was urged that such an action would increase 
employment, their representatives sought. this conference for 
the primary purpose of determining whether any program 
could be adopted which would give assurance of stabilizing and 
increasing employment, to relieve in part the widespread dis- 
tress of railway employees. We have been informed that no 
such assurances can be given. We have been asked to con- 
tribute, not to the relief of our fellow employees, but to the 
relief of those who have no claim upon our charity. We sub- 
mit that impartial public opinion will support our answer that 
labor cannot be called upon to pay a dole to idle capital. We 
are confident that this proposition can be submitted to any well- 
informed, impartial judgment without fear of the consequence. 

The argument has been widely made that the wages of rail- 
way labor should be reduced because it is claimed that the 
wages of labor in other industries have been reduced. Re- 
gardless of the justice or wisdom of such reductions, we sub- 
mit that the comparison is utterly unsound. The prices of the 
products of nearly all other industries have been reduced. It 
has been argued that since the labor of each employee was 
producing less money he should accept less compensation. Re- 
gardless of the soundness of this argument, it cannot be ap- 
plied to the railroad industry. For many years the labor of 
each employee has produced more revenue than the year be- 
fore. Since the present depression began the prices of the 
transportation service, which is the product of this labor, have 
not been reduced. In fact, authority has recently been granted 
to increase the rates of transportation service in amounts esti- 
mated to produce $125,000,000, more revenue from the same 
amount of labor. Whether this increase, which can be accepted 
by the managers of the railroads, will be accepted on the con- 
ditions proposed, rests within their decision. But, regardless 
of their action, it cannot be denied that the labor of each rail- 
road employee in the future will produce as much revenue 
‘or the employer as in the past and probably more revenue. 

Therefore, the suggestion of a wage reduction means simply 
that the labor share out of every dollar of revenue shall be de- 
creased in order that the capital share may be increased. We 
submit that justice and a decent regard for the value of human 
life demand that, in this time when millions of men and mil- 
lions of dollars are unemployed, every dollar deducted from 
the earnings of employed men should be used to provide em- 
ployment, or to support those workers who are denied the op- 
-Portunity to:earn a living. No‘ other principle of a distribution 
of the rewards of industry should be voluntarily accepted by 


‘the workers, and we do not believe that any other principle 


will be imposed by the power of government, or the force of 
public opinion. 
The resolution creating the railway committee 


directed that body to call Mr. Robertson’s attention to 
the following facts: 


the ot the numerous railroad labor organizations comprising 
: membership of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association | 
nly four of them—namely those of the Engineers, Firemen, 
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Conductors and Trainmen—represent their respective classes 
of employees on substantially all the Class | railroads tn the 
country and have agreements with said railroads covering 
wages and working conditions; that, accordingly a considerable 
number of the organizations comprising said Association do 
not represent their respective classes of employees upon, nor 
have contracts with, many of the Class I railroads.” 


Railroads Suggested Voluntary Cut 


While the foregoing resolution further stated that the 
committee created thereunder “is not authorized to 
enter into any negotiations touching the matters dis- 
cussed,” Mr. Willard’s second letter to Mr. Robertson 
indicates that the voluntary 10 per cent reduction pro- 
posal originated with the railroad committee. This 
Willard letter speaks of Mr. Robertson’s reference ‘‘to 
the suggestion which we ventured to make that in view 
of the present condition of business, the railroad em- 
ployees consider the wisdom of voluntarily accepting 
a general reduction of their wages equal to 10 per cent 
for a limited period of one year, such agreement to 
terminate automatically at the expiration of 12 months 
unless continued by agreement for a longer period.” 

This lester continues in part as follows: 


We were moved to make this suggestion having in mind not 
only the very wide-spread and serious business depression, with 
the resultant decreased railroad earnings, with which you are 
all familiar, but also the further fact that the reduction in 
cost of living since many, if not all, of the present rates have 
been in existence, has been so great, as shown by the official 
reports of the Labor Department in Washington, that with a 
10 per cent reduction in the day’s pay of the individual he 
would nevertheless be able to purchase substantially more of 
the things that enter into the cost of living than could have 
been purchased on the basis of the present wages at the time 
when they became effective. We will not enlarge further 
upon this matter at this time because the whole subject as 
you know was very fully discussed during our conference. 

You refer in your letter to the fact that our suggestion 
concerning a voluntary wage reduction was “not coupled with 
any assurance that the money thus saved would be applied 
either to increasing employment or even to stabilize existing 
employment.” This matter, you will recall, was also very fully 
discussed in conference and we gained the impression that you 
realized the difficulties, in fact the impossibilities, of giving any 
assurances concerning the future with conditions as uncertain 
as they are at the present time. We did, however, express the 
view that should such a reduction be made as we suggested, it 
would naturally tend to stabilize the employment of those now 
in the service and probably result in bringing back into the 
service many now temporarily unemployed. We also pointed 
out that in case a reduction should not be made and business 
continue on the present basis, it would probably come about 
that some of the men now working would have to be fur- 
loughed. 

In view of what is said in your letter concerning the earnings 
of capital, we think we should call attention to the fact that 
without capital there could be no railroad industry at all. A 
capital investment of approximately $15,000 is necessary for 
each man employed in the railroad industry, and railroad men 
with their well-known habits of industry and thrift would, we 
are sure, be the last to advocate any policy that would result 
in those who have invested their capital in the industry being 
deprived of a fair return thereon. That they are not now 
receiving as a whole the fair return to which it would seem 
they should be justly entitled, is too well understood by your- 
self and your associates to require further elaboration by us. 
Those who constitute the committee of nine with which you 
have been dealing have spent their entire business lives in the 
railroad service-and we would not like to have it thought that 
we are in any sense indifferent concerning the welfare of those 


men or any part of them with-whom our entire active life has 
been spent. 


Railroad Reply to Labor Program 


The program proposed by the labor leaders was dis- 
cussed during the first two days of the New York con- 
ference according to Mr. Willard’s other letter, the pur- 
pose of which was to put in more definite form “the 
substance of, what was said by the representatives of the 
railroads concerning your several suggestions.” 
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This letter which considered one by one the proposals 
submitted in the second part of the labor program under 
the heading “Immediate Measures” reads in part as 
follows: 

Under the caption “Immediate measures” 
following : 

1. “Stabilize employment by assuring one year of employment to the 
necessary employees in every class— 

‘(a)—This stabilization should include provisions for putting to work 
as many ment as possible consistent with maintaining satisfactory con- 
ditions in the respective classes of employment.” 

“(b)—The necessary stand-by forces should also be assured of a 
minimum amount of part time employment.” 

The members of our committee are sympathetic with your 
desire that whatever may be practicable should be done for 
the purpose of removing so far as possible the feeling of un- 
certainty concerning the future which no doubt may exist at the 
present time in the minds of many who are now employed 
either upon a whole-time or part-time basis. We are quite 
willing to recommend to those whom we represent that this 
matter be given careful and sympathetic consideration with the 
view of stabilizing employment. We do not feel, however, that 
we would be justified in encouraging the thought that the so- 
called necessary stand-by forces can be or should be assured 
of a minimum amount of work each month. You, of course, 
realize that we cannot offer employment, certainly not in times 
like the present, beyond our necessary requirements. 

2. “Since the six-hour day is necessary and must be instituted to absorb 
the existing number of experienced employees without reduction of com- 
pensation, a commission should be created to determine the ways and 
means of applying this principle to the different classes of employees,— 

This subject, as you will recall, was quite fully discussed 
during our conference and I need not repeat what was said 
at that time. For reasons which we have fully stated in con- 
ference and with which you are familiar, we have found our- 
selves unable to accept your conclusion that the six hour day 
is necessary and that it must be instituted in order to absorb 
the existing number of experienced employees without reduc- 
tion of compensation. Consequently we would be unwilling to 
recommend the appointment of a commission to determine the 
ways and means of applying this principle to the different 
wee of employees. 

“Joint action 

ployec Ss . promote— 

One billion dollar United States bond issue for grade crossing 
climietion on main traveled highways. One-half cost to be borne 
by government as improvement of interstate highways. One-half cost 
to be borne by railroads to be repaid by payment of interest and sinking 
fund payment to retire bonds in 50 years.” 

We doubt the wisdom of recommending to the federal Con- 
gress the appropriation of one billion dollars for the purpose 
set forth in your program. We realize, however, that there is 
much disparity of practice concerning this matter and the man- 
ner in which it is dealt with in the several states, and we 
think it is quite possible that the railroads could cooperate 
with you and your associates towards bringing about an im- 
provement over the present situation. We would be in favor 
of a full and careful study of the subject and we believe that a 
common basis might be developed upon which we could jointly 
seek to obtain action beneficial to all concerned. The railroads 
have an established law committee under the chairmanship of 
Colonel Alfred P. Thom, with headquarters in Washington, and 
we would suggest that you confer with Colonel Thom concern- 
ing this matter and he will, we are sure, be glad to arrange 
with you for a joint conference for the purpose of giving this 
subject further consideration. We will advise Colonel Thom 
that he may hear from you. 

(b)—Regulation 
companies; 
employees.’ 
There seem to be three distinct and separate thoughts in- 

volved in this particular suggestion. We believe our views 
are in accord with yours concerning the fair and proper regula- 
tion of motors engaged in highway transportation. We do not 
think any unfair or unjust burden should be piaced upon 
transportation agencies of any character. At the same time it 
is believed that the motor transportation now enjoys certain 
advantages which in effect are prejudicial to the railroads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has been conducting an 
investigation concerning this matter and we understand it has 
in mind proposing to Congress legislation deemed necessary in 
this connection. The railroads through their legal committee 
of which Alfred P. Thom is chairman, have outlined, in a 
memorandum, essential features to be protected and covered in 
legislation, a copy of which we will furnish you. We feel 
that much may be accomplished in national and state legisla- 
tion, and appreciate the opportunity of working with you to 
this end. 

As to freight forwarding companies, this matter is also as we 
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understand, under investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and we question the wisdom of our attempting to 
reach any conclusion in that connection at this time based, as it 
would be, upon insufficient knowledge of the situation. We do 
not think that the interests of. the railroads and its employees 
concerning this matter are or should be at variance. 

Concerning provision for employment of furloughed railroad 
employees which you refer to, we understand that it is your 
desire that furloughed railroad employees be given opportunity 
for employment by motor companies and forwarding agencies 
when controlled by railroads. We think this request has merit 
and we will be pleased to recommend to the railroad execu- 
tives concerned that consistent with the requirements of the 
service preference be given to furloughed railroad employees 
when additional men are required. 

“*(c)—Protection of all interests in railroad consolidation.” 

You will recall that this matter was very fully discussed at 
our conference but owing to the conflicting viewpoints con- 
cerning certain phases of the subject as presented by you, and 
having in mind also that the subject is one concerning which 
railway executives are not in complete accord, we think it 
would be difficult if not impossible for us to reach any joint 
conclusion concerning the matter at this. time. 

**(d)—Federal legislation to provide retirement insurance and elective 
workmen’s compensation.” 

This matter was also discussed exhaustively during our con- 
ference and we think we now have a correct understanding of 
the viewpoint of yourself and your associates in this connec- 
tion. So far as we know, this subject is one which has not been 
discussed by the railroad executives in general conference, 
and we doubt if any generally accepted view is held by ex- 
ecutives concerning this matter. We will be glad to report 
back to the railroads the substance of our discussion, together 
with a statement of your views as we understand them. In 
the meantime it is our understanding that this matter has been 
the subject of brief discussion between some of the members 
of your Association and a small group of railroad executives 
in the East, and that arrangements have been made for a joint 
committee to study the subjects and report to the executives 
who name the representatives to confer with your committee. 
This committee hesitates to express itself as to the desirability 
of legislation on these subjects. 

““(e)—Establishment of an emergency employment bureau to prepare 

the way for the eventual establishment of a national placement bureau 

and to provide means for placing ———s rail workers as additional 
opportunities of employment may develop. 

It is clear, of course, that the purpose of the above recom- 
mendation is to provide agencies where necessary to assist in 
finding work for men with railroad experience who for one 
reason or another may happen to be out of employment. We 
are not unsympathetic with your ‘thought in this connection. 
We can see, however, that an arrangement of this kind might, 
if not carefully worked out, tend to close the avenues of ad- 
vancement for men already in the service, and we do not un- 
derstand that it is your wish to create such a situation. We 
are quite willing to recommend to the railroad executives 
that your request be given careful study and that an effort be 








Maps of Proposed 
Eastern Trunk Line Systems 


EARINGS on the proposed consolidation of the 
eastern trunk lines into four systems begin in 
little more than a month. The Railway Age iS, 

therefore, publishing herewith an insert containing a 
map of each of the four proposed systems for the con- 
venience of its readers in following these proceedings, 
and to. show conveniently for reference purposes the 
salient details of this far-reaching plan. A _ limited 
number of additional copies of these maps have been 
printed and, as a service to Railway Age readers, will 
be available to them at a price of 15 cents a single copy, 
with an appropriate reduction for quantity orders. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the New York office, 30 
Church street. 
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made to meet your views so far as it can be done without 
injury to others. 

“(£)—Coordination of train crews and train lengths on the basis 
of economical, safe operation—including any desirable state or federal 
legislation. 

This matter was also fully discussed during our conference. 
With you we believe that train lengths and train crews should 
be coordinated on the basis of economical and safe operation, 
but unfortunately it has not been easy to agree as to what is 
safe and what is economical operation. The two terms are 
relative rather. than absolute. It was our conclusion, ds ex- 
pressed in the conference, that probably we would be unable 
to agree concerning this matter and consequently we doubt the 
wisdom of recommending to the railroad executives at this 
time joint effort in this connection as you suggest. The ques- 
tion is one which we think’ can best be dealt with by the em- 
ployees and managers of the individual companies. ' 

4. Inasmuch as this particular paragraph involves two dis- 
tinct. recommendations, we have for convenience sub-divided the 
paragraph into sections (a) and (b). 

(a)—‘In order to carry forward the foregoing program, a continuing 
cooperation between railroad managements and railroad employees is 
essential.” 

We are in hearty accord with a policy of cooperation be- 
tween the railroad companies and their employees, and we shall 
recommend to the railroad executives that such a policy be 
encouraged to the greatest possible extent. 

(b)—“This will require complete willingness and good faith of rail- 
road managements in dealing with the_ self-chosen representatives of 
railroad labor, and whole-hearted compliance with the spirit and the 
letter of the Railway Labor Act.” 

This subject was quite fully discussed in our conference but 
as we explained at that time it raised questions which our com- 
mittee was not authorized to deal with and consequently we do 
not feel in position to make any definite recommendation in 
that connection to the group or groups of railroad executives 
by whom we were appointed. 


The Problems of Railway Labor 


The first section of the labor manifesto, including 
in addition to references to the foregoing, other gen- 
eral proposals to be worked out in the future, reads 
as follows: 


The problem which railway labor must solve: 

A. Insecure Employment.—Seasonal character of traffic has 
always made employment insecure—and relief for older em- 
ployees through seniority rules has been sought. But tech- 
nological changes, reducing total volume of employment, have 
limited seniority protection to fewer and fewer employees. The 
solution of this problem lies in stabilizing employment along 
two lines: 

1. Where work can be budgeted for the year and spread evenly, an 
average force should be assure employment for one year and at least part 
time employment should be assured to the stand-by force necessary for 
heavy traffic periods. The maintenance of equipment and maintenance 
of way work are examples of work which can be budgeted to a large 
extent. Running repairs and inspection service, dependent on volume 
of traffic, may require treatment similar to transportation service. 

2. Where the fluctuating and uncertain volume of traffic calls for 
expansion and contraction of forces somewhat irregularly, it should be 
possible to establish minimum forces assured of full employment for 
one year and the necessary stand-by forces assured of a certain amount 
of part time employment in one year. 


The workers who are normally required for the operation of 

a railroad must have as much assurance of a fixed compensa- 
tion from their fixed investments in the enterprise as those 
who invest money for a fixed return. In fact the essential 
labor charge should be a first lien upon the revenues of any 
business. The ~insecure income of the worker-buyer is a 
greater menace to the good order and progress of society than 
the insecure income of the investor-seller. 
_ The amount of seasonal employment on the railroads is not 
indicated in the averages of all railroads. Heavy movements 
of grain from the west, of fruits and vegetables from the south, 
and from the west, of coal from the east and from the south; 
and movements of cotton, lumber, oil, manufactured goods, etc., 
from different parts of the country, occur in different months. 
Therefore, the total number of employees required by the in- 
dustry is greater than the annual average number reported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the fluctuations 
in employment on individual roads are far greater than in- 
dicated in the monthly averages reported. 

If employment could be stabilized by a common program 
throughout the industry, the excessive number of men now 
furloughed by each road, who earn annually far less than even 
a living wage, could be materially reduced. Then it might 

: possible to create a mobile force of extra workers, shifting 

fom one road to another somewhat as Pullman cars and 

reight cars are shifted to meet traffic requirements. Nothing 
less than a coordinated effort of all employers and employees 
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could accomplish such an assurance of practically full time 
employment for all experienced employees. But this achieve- 
ment without an increase in rates of pay would raise con- 
siderably the actual average earnings of the employees; and 
would increase substantially the efficiency of labor, while de- 
creasing the labor cost of all railroads, by reducing the turn- 
over and improving the quality and morale of the employees. 

There should be established a national placement bureau for 
the purpose of relocating railway employees separated from 
the service of a railroad because of permanent reductions of 
force and to provide for the temporary transfer of employees 
to extra work produced by seasonal or other temporary in- 
creases of traffic. 

In order thus to stabilize employment without a vast amount 
of individual hardship it will be necessary to deal with the 
problem of diminishing employment so as to absorb between 
200,000 and 300,000 unemployed men now dependent on the in- 
dustry, but without reasonable expectation of reemployment 
even in a revival of past traffic volume. ; 

_ B. Diminishing Employment.—Technological changes, includ- 
ing the use of larger equipment and the constant substitution 
of machine power for man power, have eliminated jobs more 
rapidly than they could be recreated by increased traffic. It is 
reasonable to assume that further diminutions will result from 
future similar developments, and from the transfer of a part of 
rail transportation service to the motor transportation agencies. 

In order to prevent unfair competition, motor transportation 
should be required to observe the same principles of safe, 
efficient and socially just operation that have governed rail 
transportation. The rail managements and investors are par- 
ticularly interested in a fair competition with money invested 
in the railroads. The rail workers are particularly interested 
in a fair competition with labor invested in the railroads. 
Similar working conditions should prevail; and there is no 
reason why rail workers displaced by motor transportation 
agencies should not be relocated in furnishing motor trans- 
portation services similar to those they are trained to perform 
> the railroads. The operating services, the maintenance and 
reer pa call for much am same general training in 

The principal method of dealing with diminishing employ- 
ment which should be adopted is shortening the hours of labor 
The social advantage of this program is clear. Instead of 
adding employees to the ranks of the unemployed, an industry 
in which the productivity per employee is greatly increased 
can be called upon to shorten hours of work without reduc- 
tion of annual earnings per employee. 

Comparing 1910 and 1930. the employee of today handles 
over 50 per cent more traffic and produces twice as much 
survlus revenue over labor cost. 

The establishment of the eight-hour day has demonstrated 
that improved methods and machinery and the increased effici- 
ency of the workers permit of a shortened work day without 
reduction. of average earnings and without a corresponding 
increase in the total payroll. : 

It should, however, be recognized as more socially desirable 
to pay wages to workers than to pay returns on property 
Unless costs of production can be materially reduced and dis- 
placed workers can be relocated, there is no social advance 
in the substitution of machine power for man power. Every 
industry should aim to reduce man power only by employing 
less new men and shortening work hours and not by dis- 
charging experienced workers. After such humane reductions 
of man power are accomplished an industry requiring less man 


hours should reflect this increa ivity in hi 
sed producti r2 
for the reduced forces. : i andi i 


e. Inadequate Wages.—A principal cause of inadequate 
wages in the railroad industry is part time employment. A 
wholly false picture is presented by the wage statistics reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Thousands of train 
and engine service employees work only from four to eight 
months a year. Thousands of maintenance men (in the shops 
and on the right of way) are idle for a substantial part of 


the year. In the months of employment their wages y 
average about as reported but average earnings on the bedis 
of $1,500 per year for only eight months of work equal only 
+9 per year. : 
€ average number of hourly workers in 1929 was less 
than 1,600,000 but it is fair to estimate that at least 1,900,000 
employees collected the $2,601,715,716 paid in wages. Thus the 
average compensation instead of $1,623 would be only $1,369. 
The stabilization of employment heretofore suggested would 
go far toward leveling up the present earnings of those now 
earning less than even a living wage. 
Present provisions to protect against temporary or perma- 
nent disability are largely either voluntary deductions from 


(Continued on page 828) 











Traffic League Attacks Policy of 
Railway Executives 


Members at annual meeting vote to oppose 


any truck and waterway legislation 


carriers may try to secure 


SET of principles, expressing an attitude of 
A opposition toward the policy of the railway 

executives and a motion to oppose any truck 
and highway legislation which the carriers may try to 
secure, were adopted by the National Industrial Traffic 
League at its annual meeting at Chicago on November 
18-20. The principles adopted refer to the regulation 
of motor trucks, compensation for the use of highways 
and regulation of water transportation, while recom- 
mendations by the league’s Highway Transportation 
committee dealt with taxation, certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, the use of highways by rail- 
roads and the co-ordination of rail and highway trans- 
portation. A report was also made on the plan of the 
Association of Railway Executives, filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on November 19, provid- 
ing for the creation of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion to administer the pooled fund to be derived from 
rate increases as suggested by the commission in its 
decision in the 15 per cent rate increase case. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Herman Mueller, traffic director of the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
vice-president, Fred M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and treasurer, Roy W. Campbell, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Butler Paper Corporation, 
Chicago, re-elected. 


Statement of Principles 


The principles which were adopted by the league, as 
indorsed by the special committee of the executive com- 
mittee appointed to exchange views with the railroad 
executives on the railroad declaration of policy, are 
as follows: 


1. The public is entitled to the benefit of the most eco- 
nomical and efficient means of transportation of commerce by 
any instrumentalities of transportation which may be suited to 
such purpose. 

2. No legislation should be attempted which has for its pur- 
pose the stifling of any legitimate form of transportation. 

3. To the extent that any governmental regulation of the 
rates and charges of any form of transportation is undertaken, 
the determination of maximum reasonable rates and charges 
should be based upon the operating conditions in that particu- 
lar field of transportation, together with other pertinent con- 
ditions, and should not be determined by mere relation to the 
rates and charges of competing agencies of transportation, but 
this should not be construed as prohibiting permissive authority 
to meet the rates of competing agencies under proper con- 
ditions. 

4. Efficient railroad transportation is essential to the com- 
merce and welfare of the country as a whole, but this declara- 
tion does not mean that efficient highway and water transpor- 
tation is not also essential to modern commerce. 

5. Any permanent policy of governmental operation of trans- 
portation agencies is contrary to the public interest. 

6. Reasonable compensation should be paid for the use of 
public highways:by commercial motor vehicles. 


This set of principles was amplified by action upon 
several phases involved in the issue. The league ap- 
proved that portion of the report dealing with the 
regulation of motor trucks, wherein the committee 
thought the league should favor the development of 
uniform codes among the several states to govern the 
operation of motor carriers upon the public highways, 
and wherein it believes that railroads should be per- 
mitted to operate lines of motor trucks for hire but that 
no such operation should be carried into the accounts 
of railroad operation proper. The committee was of the 
opinion that transportation has not yet reached the 
stage where the rates and charges of interstate motor 
truck operators should be regulated by law. Neither 
did it believe that certificates of public convenience and 
necessity should be required before a person is per- 
mitted to transport freight by motor trucks for hire, 
either as a contract or common carrier. 

The report stated that it is impracticable and unwise 
at this time to require motor truck operators to give 
schedules and regular service to the public, and that 
many problems have arisen as a result of the develop- 
ment of this new form of transportation. Insofar as it 
is practicable, the report continued, it would be proper 
to provide for the protection of the public against 
irresponsible motor truck common carriers, holding 
themselves out to transport commerce for hire. In 
favoring the use of highways by railroads, the com- 
mittee looked with disfavor upon any law which would 
permit the railroads to pass the burden of unprofitable 
motor truck operation to the public by including such 
losses in the expense of railroad operation. . 

_ In that portion of the report dealing with compensa- 
tion for the use of highways, the committee expressed 
the view that this is primarily a problem of the states 
and recommended that any federal legislation on the 
subject be opposed, unless it be necessary to enable the 
states to handle the problem themselves, or unless it be 
found that there is no hope for its solution through ac- 
tion by the respective states. The committee was of the 
opinion that commercial motor vehicles should pay their 
proper share of highway expense and that in deter- 
mining their share consideration should be given to the 
greater use they make of the highways. Because of the 
lack of knowledge relative to the wear and tear upon 
the highways of the respective classes of vehicles, or 
as to the proportionate amount of compensation which 
should properly be exacted from the several classes of 
motor vehicles, the taxes and fees exacted by various 
states vary to an extreme degree and, the report con- 
tinued, in most cases, have not been fixed with a view 
to determining the proper compensation to be exacted 
nor the proper expense to be met. Necessarily, condi- 
tions vary in different sections of the country and such 
fees need not be uniform, but there should be a uni- 
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form policy adopted with some provisions for reciproc- 
ity between the states so that each state may have op- 
portunity to be compensated fairly for the use made of 
its highways by commercial vehicles registered in other 
states. 

In adopting the committee’s report, the league took 
the position that it is proper for the commission to be 
required to grant authority to depart from the Fourth 
section to meet motor truck competition, provided it 
found, after due investigation, that the rates to be 
authorized were compensatory and would not constitute 
a burden upon other traffic, that they would not result 
in the destruction of a competitive agency of-trans- 
portation, and will not depart from the aggregate-of- 
intermediate-rates provision of the Fourth section. This 
attitude was based upon the fact that for several years 
the League has felt that the provisions of the Fourth 
section were too rigid to enable the carriers to meet 
competition in cases where the meeting of such com- 
petition would not place undue burden upon other trans- 
portation. The developments of the past few years have 
accentuated that conclusion, and the committee believed 
that active efforts should be made by the League to 
bring about such modification as will permit the rail- 
roads to meet this situation. 


Regulation of Water Transportation 


The committee was opposed to any attempt to regu- 
late water rates or service, or to require publication of 
tariffs in the case of private lines or chartered boats 
where the service is private carriage for the charterer 
and was of the opinion that jurisdiction over port-to- 
port rates and the regulation of such service by regular 
or irregular carriers should not be placed under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Neither did the 
committee feel that certificates of public convenience 
and necessity should be required of steamship lines. 
The committee contended that the conditions which 
affect water transportation differ so widely from those 
affecting rail transportation that it is difficult to make 
a comparison. Uniformity of rates and classifications 
and adherence thereto, by competing lines of water 
carriers is impracticable, and strict uniformity would be 
unfair to some of the water carriers as well as to 
shippers. Steamships are at liberty to go wherever 
cargo is offered and lines are at liberty to vary their 
service in accordance with the tonnage offering. In 
some cases it is practicable for lines to operate regular 
service the year round, while in many other cases it is 
not practicable. Vessels in irregular service should be 
permitted to compete with vessels in regular service. 
For these and other reasons, it is not considered in the 
public interest that a vessel carrying a cargo for hire 
should be required to obtain a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity before it is permitted to operate, 
or to conform to standardized requirements for sched- 
uled service. 

Exception to this report of the special committee was 
taken by Murray N. Billings, traffic manager of the 
Illinois Steel Company, who contended that the so-called 
statement of principles in the report clearly indicates 
that the ideas expressed are based on very meager in- 
formation, that there is a great difference of opinion as 
to what are legitimate forms of transportation and what 
are not, and that the league should refrain from ex- 
pressing itself until complete information is available, 
and if this cannot be done, it would be better for the 
league to oppose all legislation regarding trucks and 
waterways because of the lack of information. W. H. 
Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants Association of New York, questioned the 
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sincerity of the railway committee co-operating with the 
league on the policy of the railway executives and 
proposed that the league sever relations with the railway 
committee and oppose legislation which he charged the 
railways were endeavoring to secure without first co- 
operating with the league. His motion, which the 
league adopted, instructed the committee to inform the 
railroads that the league had taken a definite position 
and would oppose any legislation which the carriers 
might endeavor to secure. 


Restrictive Legislation Against Motor Trucks Opposed 


While the report of the special committee dealing with 
the policy of the railroad executives touched upon 
motor truck operation, the report of the Highway Trans- 
portation Committee covered the subject in more detail. 
This latter report, which was adopted by the league, 
contended that the arguments that improved highways 
are constructed primarily for the use of pleasure 
vehicles, is an obvious fallacy. From the beginning, it 
continued, highways have been built and maintained 
quite as much for the transportation of goods, including 
commercial freight, as for passenger travel. The public 
is entitled to the full benefit of lower freight transpor- 
tation costs on improved highways, whether the freight 
be transported in owner-operated vehicles or by com- 
mercial carriers. Excessive taxation of motor freight 
carriers, whether private or commercial, is a tax upon 
transportation which must finally be borne by the public. 
Therefore, it is clearly in the public interest not to dis- 
courage or penalize transportation on the highways by 
excessive tax burdens. Neither should discriminatory 
taxes be exacted from commercial carriers on the high- 
ways. Such taxes would be a penalty on the users of 
transportation and would be an undue discrimination 
against such users and unjust preference of commerce 
in not-for-hire vehicles. It was the view of the com- 
mittee that motor truck taxes should not be greater than 
an amount sufficient to pay their fair share of the cost 
and maintenance of improved highways, that present 
taxes are on the whole sufficiently high for that pur- 
pose, that motor vehicles taxation should be applied 
alike upon private and commercial vehicles of the same 
class and that no penalty taxation should be exacted 
upon commercial carriers and no discrimination made 
in the taxation of common and contract carriers as 
distinguished from privately-operated vehicles. 

The committee believed that the requirement of cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity as a condition pre- 
cedent to operation of either common carriers or con- 
tract carriers of freight on the highways is contrary 
to the public interest, contending that the flexibility of 
motor transportation is one of its greatest advantages 
to the public, and that it would be largely destroyed by 
such restrictions, that competition between carriers, 
which, it said, increases the efficiency of transporta- 
tion and reduces the cost to the public, would be cur- 
tailed or eliminated, that expense of operating carriers 
on the highways would be increased and that the public 
would have to pay the bill. It charged that railroad 
proposals for such certificates are founded upon self- 
interest in the hope that the consequent curtailment of 
highway transportation would force a greater movement 
of traffic over the rails. 

The committee believed that legislation designed to 
enforce rate regulation upon highway freight carriers 
was ill-advised and contrary to public interest. The 
report stated that the arguments favoring rate regula- 
tion of highway carriers are generally to the effect that 
public interest will be served by eliminating cut-throat 
competition between the highway carriers and discrim- 
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ination and charges paid by one shipper as compared 
with another. It is significant, the report said, that 
these arguments come mainly from railroads—not from 
the shippers. Very few highway freight carriers ad- 
vocate rate regulation. All of them insist that if such 
regulation is attempted, it should be enforced against 
contract haulers as well as common carriers on the high- 
ways. The impracticability of requiring contract haulers 
to publish rate schedules is, however, manifest and no 
practical suggestions have been made as to how it 
can be done. 


Joint Rail and Highway Rates and Routes 


The committee believed that joint rail and highway 
rates and routes would be in the public interest and 
recommended that the league’s legislative committee be 
instructed to advocate whatever change in federal leg- 
islation may be necessary to permit railroads to estab- 
lish them. This committee also was of the opinion that 
the league should go on record as advocating a liberal 
attitude by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other regulating authorities toward all experiments in 
the new field of co-ordinated rail-truck transportation 
to encourage its maximum development in the public 
interest with a minimum of restriction by regulatory 
rules. It commended the awakened attitude of rail- 
roads throughout the country in dealing with:these prob- 
lems. The committee believed that legislative develop- 
ments pertaining to motor carriers during the year have 
sustained and justified the league’s policy of opposing 
rate regulation or other restrictive legislation regarding 
motor truck transportation, except in the interest of 
safety and responsibility, and recommended that this 
policy be continued and that the league’s officers and 
Legislative and Highway Transportation committees 
be authorized to oppose, actively, any bills contrary 
thereto that may be introduced in Congress during the 
next season. 


Railroad’s Modification of Pooling Plan Criticised 


The modification of the suggested pooling plan of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission filed with that 
body by the Association of Railway Executives on 
November 19, and providing for the creation of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, was analyzed by R. C-. 
Fulbright, who stated that the committee appointed to 
handle this subject had not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the carriers’ plan, but would do so in the near 
future and would then submit a formal report to the 
league. Mr. Fulbright contended that it was evident, 
following the meeting of the Railway committee and the 
league committee at Atlantic City, that the railroads 
would not adopt the pooling plan suggested by the com- 
mission. He stated that because, under the carriers’ 
plan, loans must be secured by collateral, because the 
recipient must repay the amount borrowed in two years 
and cannot renew for more than two years, credit will 
not be improved. He said that since the carriers wish 
to strike out the clause which provides that if a rail- 
road makes a reduction in the increase in rates allowed 
under the decision of the commission, it must make the 
reduction out of its basic or present rates, the new plan 
makes it possible for carriers to withdraw from the 
pool. He said that since no advance or loans shall be 
made to a carrier already in default or in receivership; 
to a carrier which derives less than 50 per cent of its 
revenue from freight transportation ; to a carrier which 
is able to meet its fixed charges from its earnings, other 
income or other resources; to a carrier which with the 
aid of a loan from the corporation would still be un- 
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able to meet its fixed charges or to avoid a default; to 
a carrier by water; or to a carrier which has not com- 
plied in full with its obligations, very few carriers would 
be benefited. His main criticism of the plan, as modi- 
fied by the carriers, was that the modification did not 
state what railroads or what number of railroads have 
agreed to the plan. 


Canada’s Transport 


Inquiry Body Named 

HE Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, judge of the Supreme 
7 Court of Canada, will head the Royal commission 

to inquire into railway problems in Canada. The 
other members of the body will be: Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ashfield of Southwell, chairman of the London Under- 
ground Railways; Sir Joseph Flavelle, banker of 
Toronto; Beaudry Leman, banker of Montreal; L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson; Dr. Walter 
C. Murray, president of the University of Saskatche- 
wan; and Dr. J. C. Webster, Shediac, N. B., represent- 
ing the Maritime provinces. 

The whole problem of transportation in Canada, 
“particularly in relation to railways, shipping and com- 
munication facilities therein, having regard to present 
conditions and the probable future development of the 
country,” is to be inquired into by the commission. 
The order-in-council approved last week by the Gov- 
ernor-General further provides: 

“That the commissioners shall have all the powers 
vested in, or which can be conferred on, commissioners 
under the Inquiries Act, and that all or any of the 
powers which can be conferred under part III of the 
Inquiries Act may be exercised by any three of the 
commissioners. 

“That the commissioners or any three of them shall 
have power to call before them such persons as they 
shall -judge likely to afford any information on the 
subject; to call for information in writing and also to 
call for, have access to and examine all such books, 
documents and records as may afford the fullest in- 
formation on the subject; and to inquire of and con- 
cerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

“That the departments of the Government Service of 
Canada and the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada shall afford the commissioners and all persons 
acting under their authority or by their direction, such 
assistance and co-operation in the matters of the in- 
quiry as the commissioners may think desirable. That 
the commissioners shall report their findings and con- 
clusions with the least possible delay.” 

Prefacing the powers conferred upon the commis- 
sioners, the order-in-council states: “Having regard to 
the vital importance of transportation to the trade and 
commerce of Canada, the serious and continuing deficits 
of the Canadian National Railway system, and the 
diminished revenues of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
system, conditions which have been brought about in 
part by duplication of tracks, facilities and services of 
every kind, and in part by competition by other modes 
of transportation, particularly motor vehicles operating 
on highways,” the proposal that the whole subject be 
studied by the commissioners. with the powers set 
forth had been concurred in. 

Sittings of the commission will likely open shortly 
before the middle of December. 
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Who Pays for Highways? * 


HO pays rural highway costs in the United 
States? . The answer is: The taxpayer. The | 


next natural question would be: Well, what 
about the user of the highways—doesn’t he pay for 
them, too? And the answer to that question is: He 
pays part of the cost of rural highways, but the tax- 
payer pays approximately two-thirds, or about twice as 
much as the user. 

But that isn’t the worst feature of the matter, accord- 
ing to S. S. Wyer, consulting engineer of Columbus, 
who has made an exhaustive study of road-building costs. 

The tragic part of this mat- 
ter is that in many in- 
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and those increases seem fair enough. 

However, the increase goes on when we come to the 
taxpayers’ side of the story; the share from property 
tax and appropriations has grown from $400,000,000 to 
$550,000,000; Federal aid has stayed practically sta- 


tionary. But what an alarming increase we find in “ac- 
cumulating deficits!” The 1929 deficit, our debt for 
the roads of yesterday, is six times as great as the 1923 
deficit. And each year in between has added its quota 


to the staggering deficit burden. 


“At this rate,” according to Mr. Wyer, “our grand- 


4 


children will still be paying for roads we wore out when 
we were young. Is it fair to burden future generations 
with our expenses? They’ll have expenses of their own 
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Consolidated Rural Highway Data for All States, Counties, Townships and Districts 


Data from records of U. 


S. Bureau Public Roads 


Basic data and computations in “Million Dollars’’ 
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Note—This table and acccmpanying chart prepared by Samuel S. W yer. 
dation, Beggs Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
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pee ; 3 762. 818.5 959.2 1076. 1180.2 1294.9 1373.8 
: _ ES EE nT ee eet ee 23. 29.8 79,7 100.3 108.5 117.4 124. 
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“H’’ Bonds issued during YEAT rece e cence teeseseeseeeeceeees 213 255.5 285.8 272.4 272. 271.7 271.8 
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ei Se EB OR gdh QO Re eee eee 145, 162 180. 199 215. 228 243 
a No ads 0k bce bb 0 8e0 eee ae enews 41 77. 97. 113 136. 130. 148 
“N” Deferred bond payment, line “LL” minus line ‘‘M’’........ 104 85 83... 86. 79. 98. 953 
104 189. 272. 358. 437. 535. 
“O” Accumulating deferred bond payments................00- 104. 189. 272. 358 437. 535 630. 
Notes - 
Lines “A” “B” “C” “D” “E” p. 9 “1929 Edition Highways Handbook” & photostat sheets F-1 & F-4 
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Line fee a ach i ler wal ata ina 15 = + - & = F-2 & F-5 
Line “L’’ above is computed on Tolloctaun basis: “Many highway nite run from "20 to 50. years. The short life of road surfaces is a 
matter of common observation. 1/10 of the outstanding bonds should be paid each year.’ 
—~* | “N” is the annual accumulating deficit computed by subtracting the amount actually paid from the amount that should have been 
pai 


Copies of chart available from Fuel—Power—Transportation Educational Foun- 





without having to assume our unpaid bills. 

“The remedy is to keep bonds within the life of the 
investment, and not pass on more deficit to future gen- 
erations. One-tenth of outstanding bonds should be 
paid or retired each year—that is, life of the bonds 
should not be permitted to extend over ten years.” 

Mr. Wyer cited examples of bonds which are too 


. long-lived. New York he said has outstanding $100,- 


000,000 of fifty-year bonds; Michigan has $43,000,000 
of twenty-year bonds; Illinois has $146,000,000 of 
twenty-thirty year bonds. Ohio, fortunately, has a law 
which now makes it a requirement that bonds mature 
and be retired in ten years. 

This, Mr. Wyer said, will prevent growth of the ac- 
cumulated deficit, and in time probably will eliminate it. 
But we still have the problem of the users who pay only 
about one-third of highway costs. What about them? 

Well, what about an excise tax? Railroads in Ohio 
now pay four per cent of income to the state as an ex- 
cise tax, on, intrastate business, and in 1933 will pay 
three per cent: Motor trucks and busses, owned and 
operated by big commercial transportation companies, 
constitute one of the greatest sources of wear on our 
highways, yet these companies pay no excise tax in Ohio. 

They should, for‘that would take much of the burden 
of growing highway costs off the already-overloaded 
shoulders of the taxpayer and place it where it belongs 
—on the shoulders of those who use the roads most. 

“The taxpayers of the United States in 1929 paid a 
‘dole’ of 1,300,000.000 dollars to the motor truck, bus 
and auto,” Mr. Wyer said, and then he voiced a warn- 
ing: “The oil industry, failing in handling its own field 
problems, is now urging government doles for super- 
highway construction to increase motor truck and bus 
use in order to get an increased market for surplus gaso- 
line.” 

There is considerable food for thought, especially on 
the part of farmers, on these figures of Mr. Wyer’s. 
Your special attention is called to the small chart at the 
right of the big chart with this article, headed ‘“Con- 
fiscation of Farmer’s Property by Rural Highway As- 
sessments.” Certainly a $1,208 annual highway assess- 
ment on 26 acres of ordinary farm land seems con- 


fiscatory. What do you think? The Farm Bureau is 
now working to correct this particular injustice and 
many similar ones. With the wholehearted support of 
the membership, it can be successful. 


Caldwell 


Continuous Blow-Off 


ECOGNIZING the fact that most of the cases of 
dirty steam in boilers are caused by foaming, The 
Perry-Caldwell Manufacturing Company, Bir- 

mingham, Ala., has developed a device -for’ locomotive 
boilers known as the Caldwell continuous blow-off the 
primary function of which is to remove the causes of 
foaming by the accurate control of the critical point of 
concentration. This device is also designed for use on 
boilers other than those in locomotive service and i 
said to prevent the accumulation of mud or silt; reduce 
the amount of scale formation and produce dry steam. 

The construction of the Caldwell blow-off is shown 
in one of the illustrations. It consists essentially of a 
sediment intercepting chamber constructed to w ithstand 
boiler pressure. The water from the boiler enters the 
chamber through an inlet pipe and is conducted toa 
point near the bottom of the chamber. The sectional 
area of the chamber is sufficiently large to reduce the 
velocity of the water passing upward to such an extent 
that any solid particle large enough to obstruct the 
orifice in the discharge pipe will be dropped by gravity 
to the bottom of the chamber, allowing the more finely 
divided particles such as mud or sludge, as well as all 
salts in solution, to rise and pass out through, the 
orifice. The elongated orifice, due to its design and the 
material of which it is made, will successfully withstand 
erosion for a long time. In cases of wide variation of 
boiler ratings, two or more orifices of different sizes 
are provided with suitable valve controls for operating 


(Continued on page 832) 
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Elsey Elected Western Pacific President 


Executive vice-president of railway succeeds H. M. Adams 


on January 1—Adams to retire from business 


since April 1, 1927, has resigned, effective 
e January 1, 1932. His successor will be Charles 
Elsey, now executive vice-president of the railway. 
Following the acceptance of his resignation by the 
board of directors, Mr. Adams issued a statement which 
read in part as fo'lows: “In resigning my office with 
the Western Pacific, I am following a plan which I 
have had for many years, having entertained the hope 
that it might be possible for me to retire at a time when 
I might reasonably expect to enjoy some years of pri- 
vate life. It may be recalled that I resigned from the 


| M. ADAMS, president of the Western Pacific 


last, bank widening, additional side tracks, new bridges 
and improved station facilities. This program has been 
pushed forward steadily, improvements to cost $3,000,- 
000 having been scheduled for 1931. This year’s pro- 
gram called for the laying of 110-lb. rail to replace 
85-lb. rail on 60 miles of main line in Nevada and for 
the purchase of 5 Mallet locomotives. The construc- 
tion of additional passing and yard tracks and further 
improvement of the roadway and track were on this 
schedule. 

Fully as striking as its program of betterment has 
been the determined way in which the Western Pacific, 





Harry M. Adams 


service of the Union Pacific at the end of 1926 so that 
Mrs. Adams and I might return to California to live. 
The office which I have occupied with the Western 
Pacific was tendered me thereafter and, the company’s 
headquarters being in San Francisco, I was glad to 
accept it. I shall continue to live in San Francisco.” 
Mr. Adams assumed the presidency of the Western 
Pacific at a time when an impressive program of physical 
betterments and of developing new sources of traffic was 
in its inception. He leaves it after four years and nine 
months of service, with that program weil on to com- 
pletion. In 1927, an $18,000,000 improvement program 
was instituted. This called for a general modernization 
of the main line, including new rail and ties, new bal- 


Charles Elsey 


under Mr. Adams’ leadership, has extended jits lines into 


regions originating heavy traffic. Originally a bridge 
line, which originated relatively little traffic, it is now 
originating on its own lines, or those of recently ac- 
quired feeders, an increasing amount of high-grade ton- 


nage. It has developed a substantial traffic in California 
fruits, due to its construction or acquisition: of feeder 
lines which tap the perishable-freight producing areas 
of California. This is indicated in the classification of 
freight handled on the Western Pacific. In 1927, 23 
per cent of its tonnage was forest products, and 34 per 
cent was products of mines, while in 1930, only 6 per 
cent of the tonnage was forest products and 35 per cent 
was products of mines. On the other hand, agricultural 
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products, which represented only 13 per cent of the 
1927 tonnage, comprised 24 per cent of the tonnage 
handled in 1930, while manufactured products increased 
from 24 per cent in 1927 to 29 per cent in 1930. 


New Lines Constructed 


In 1928 the Western Pacific organized the Western 
Pacific California Railroad for the purpose of construct- 
ing 174 miles of railway lines in California, including a 
25-mile line from San Francisco to Redwood City to 
connect with the Western Pacific at Niles, a 138-mile 
line from Nile Garden, south of Stockton, to King’s 
River, south of Fresno, and two other short branches 
into agricultural areas. The San Francisco-Redwood 
City line, the construction of which was authorized early 
this year by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
give the Western Pacific all-rail access to San Fran- 
cisco. Its traffic resources have been further enhanced 
recently by the acquisition of a one-third interest in the 
Central California Traction Company, extending from 
Sacramento, Cal., to Stockton. 

The most significant extension constructed by the 
Western Pacific in recent years was completed only this 
month. It is the line from Keddie, Cal., to Bieber, 112 
miles, connecting at that point with the Great Northern 
and providing a new through all-rail route between the 
Pacific Northwest and California, and also a new route 
from eastern points to California by way of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Operating revenues of the Western Pacific increased 
from $16,057,065 in 1926 to $17,687,896 in 1929, falling 
off to $16,298;581 in 1930. At the same time, operating 
expenses increased from $11,275,140 in 1926 to $14,- 
438,043 in 1929, but were reduced to $13,152,839 in 
1930. Net revenue from operations declined from $12,- 
781,925 in 1926 to $3,145,742 in 1930. So far this year, 
due to conditions from which all railways are suffering, 
the revenues of the Western Pacific have continued to 
decline, operating revenues for the first nine months of 
this year having been $9,554,625, while operating ex- 
penses were $8,836,056, leaving a net from railway 
operation of $718,569. There was a net railway operat- 
ing deficit for the first nine months of this year of 
$93,510, compared to net railway operating income for 
the first nine months of 1930 of $717,646. 

Physically and from a potential traffic standpoint, the 
Western Pacific has been vastly improved under Mr. 
Adams’ administration, although Mr. Elsey assumes ex- 
ecutive charge of the road’s affairs at a time when traffic 
is at a low ebb. Having been associated with the West- 
ern Pacific since the days of its construction however, 
and having specialized in financial matters, Elsey 
is well fitted to take charge of the property at one of 
the most crucial periods in railway history. 


Harry M. Adams 


Harry M. Adams was born on January 3, 1867, at 
Camanche, lowa, and entered railway service in 1880 
as a messenger on the St. Louis & San Francisco. In 
1886, after having held various positions in station serv- 
ice on that railway and on the Southern Kansas (now 
a part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe), he was 
appointed chief clerk in the general baggage department 
of the Southern Kansas, later becoming cashier in the 
local freight office. In 1887, he was appointed chief 
clerk in the general baggage department of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Co. (now the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co.), and two years later 
was made division baggage agent of the Union Pacific 
at Portland, Ore. For three months in 1890, he was 
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advertising agent at Portland, leaving railway service 
in June, 1890, to become baggage agent of the United 
Carriage & Baggage Transfer Co. at Portland. Part 
of the years 1893 and 1894 he spent in South America, 
returning to this country in March of the latter year 
to become a ticket clerk on the Union Pacific. He was 
appointed clerk in the general freight office at Portland 
in 1894, and was promoted to traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent in 1895. He was made chief clerk in the 
general freight department in 1897, and was appointed 
general agent at Spokane, Wash., in 1898. He was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent at Portland 
in 1902, but left the Union Pacific System in 1905 to 
become assistant traffic manager of the Great Northern 
at Seattle. Mr. Adams was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
in 1907, and saw his first service with the Western 
Pacific three years later, when he was appointed freight 
traffic manager. From 1914 to 1917, Mr. Adams was 
general traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific, being 
elected vice-president in the latter year. During the 
period of federal control, he served as chief of Inland 
Traffic Service in the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and as traffic assistant to the regional director 
at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Adams was elected vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Union Pacific System in 1919, 
and held that position until he resigned at the close of 
1926. He was elected president of the Western Pacific 
early in 1927 and assumed the duties of that office on 
April 1 of that year. 


Charles Elsey 


Charles Elsey was born at Oakland, Cal., on Septem- 
ber 18, 1880, and entered railway service in October, 
1907, during the early construction period of the West- 
ern Pacific. His first position was that of assistant 
treasurer. He was later promoted to treasurer, and in 
1921 was elected vice- -president in charge of finance. 
Mr. Elsey was elected executive vice- president in Sep- 
tember, 1929, and he has 7 that position continuously 
up to the present time. e has also been secretary- 
treasurer of the Deep Boake Railroad and president of 
the Tidewater Southern. 


Early Action on Wages Anticipated 


(Continued from page 821) 


insurances or voluntary 
There should be— 
(a)—An elective federal compensation law 
cupational accidents and diseases. 
(b)—A federal law to provide retirement insurance. 

Such a compensation law would save a huge waste of mone) 
in litigation. The retirement law would save the waste of 
continuing employment beyond the time of efficient service. 
There should be a provision made for the payment of a dis- 
missal wage in all cases of permanent dislocation of experi- 
enced employees. 

There should also be worked out a provision for payroll 
reserves to take care of exceptional periods of reduced traffic, 
—which would provide a workable and economical substitut: 
for unemployment insurance. The stabilization of employment 
should operate to reduce this liability to a minimum. 

These reserves should be created by an appropriation of 
surplus up to the amount estimated as necessary to maintain 
earnings of employees during periods of depression. In such 
periods hours of service could be reduced without reduction 0! 
earnings, with payment of added cost of employing same 
number of men for less traffic to be borne out of employment 
reserves. Thereby there would be no payments for idleness 
but increased payments for units of work—maintaining the 
total purchasing power with resulting public beneiit. 


wages to pay for 
by some railroads. 


pension payments 


to indemnify against oc 
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Locomotive 5000 Tested on the Pecos Division 


53000 
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Santa Fe Locomotive 5000 Tested 


Modern 2-10-4 type engine handles 15 per cent more tonnage 


in 9 per cent less time and with 17 per cent 


less unit fuel consumption 


modern 2-10-4 type locomotive, No. 5000, from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in December, 
1930, and placed it in service at Clovis, N. M. Subse- 
quently, during the months of July and August, this 
locomotive was tested with a dynamometer car in 
freight service on the Pecos division between Clovis, 
N. M., and Belen. Since Locomotive 5000 was the only 
one involved in this test, comparisons can be made only 
with previous tests of other locomotives. As compared 
with Santa Fe 2-10-2 type locomotives of the 3800 
class, for example, tested in the summer of 1930, the 
néw locomotive will handle approximately 15 per cent 
more tonnage in 9 per cent less time and with 17 per 
cent less coal per 1,000 gross-ton-miles. 
When compared with motive power which was con- 
sidered strictly modern only five years ago, therefore, 
ihe new Santa Fe 5000-class locomotive promises not 


T Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe received a 


only to effect important savings in fuel but to permit 
handling heavier train loads on shorter schedules. The 
resultant marked reduction in train-hours per ton han- 
dled, tendency to eliminate overtime, and minimizing 
labor and fuel costs due to delays will have a highly 
favorable effect upon operating expenses. In addition 
the important objective will be achieved of giving better 
service to shippers. 


Principal Features of the Locomotive Design 


Locomotive 5000 is designed with a greater ratio of 
boiler capacity’ to tractive force than is generally used. 
It.is of the 2-10-4 type; carries 300-lb. boiler pressure ; 
and is limited to 60-per cent maximum cutoff. The 
main steam valves have 3-in. steam lap, %-in. exhaust 
lap and maximum travel of 9-27/32 in. forward and 
9¥% in. backward motion. 

Special equipment is as follows: Type E super- 
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11 8—27 6—02 21.7 5 = S foot «656.0 57,300 46,384 6:72 87.3 587 
ii geal 5—50 22.7 4 53— 72 4,327 566.2 50,191 39,709 6:58 88.6 582 
Vaughn to Belen, 109.0 Miles; Ruling Grade, 0.6 Per Cent 
1 5—00 4—30 24.3 ; psa — poe aoe ag ok 5:96 63.0 376 
3 3 4—01 27. 23— ’ 28. 25,300 7,960 5:89 59. ; 
— : ee : {45—100 4389) rea pit : yg _ 
5 G33 5—36 19.5 5 143—100 4,319f 475.5 30,400 23,770 6:49 63.9 415 
- 4-33 4—2 24.5 5 56— 50 3,660 399.0 23,200 18,140 6:50 58.1 377 
9 4_37 4—04 26.8 3 56— 81 4.491 489.5 25,400 20,460 6:69 31.9 347 
1 6—02 4—47 22.8 7 76— 24 4.999 541.0 31,150 25,200 6:70 57.6 386 
Average 9 5—17 4—34 24.2 5 51— 71 4,242 461.6 27,158 20,883 6:38 58.9 375 
Eastbound: Belen to Vaughn, 109.0 Miles; Ruling Grade, 1.25 Per Cent 
. — 5—56 18.4 3 11s— 3 5,331 488.2 40,000 29,760 6:18 81.9 506 
4 =. $39 21. 3 20— 5,72 524. 42,2 29,000 5:70 80.5 459 
6 6—30 5—32 19.7 6 110— 8 3,497 507.4 39, 750 29,912 6:24 78.3 489 
8 4—55 4—30 2 “— Sy 496. 3 28,973 6:09 79.8 486 
: 7 4— _ 3 3,2 2 
10 5—03 4—16 25.5 6 —- % rat 399.8 37,800 28,234 6:20 94.5 586 
12 8-50 535 19.5 6 129-- 1 5,999 550.1 55,850 38,385 5:70 101.5 579 
heme 6—12 5—10 21.4 5 110— 3 5,272 494.3 42,517 30,711 6:01 86.1 517 
Vaughn to Clovis, 130.8 Miles; Ruling Grade, 0.6 Per Cent 
) ae 4—20 30.2 6 115— 3 5.331 697.3 23,600 18,465 6:50 33.8 220 
: f120— 1 5,720 om : 
4 5-—45 4—49 27.2 6 1123 1 5,825 754.4 24,900 20,453 6:82 33.0 225 
6 i<3% 3—56 33.3 5 110— 8 5,497 718.0 21,750 15,350 5:86 30.3 177 
@ o<88 414 30.9 5 112— 1 5,414 708.0 19,200 15,687 6:78 27.1 184 
10 $42 4—22 30.0 5 114— 8 6,014 787.0 23.050 19842 7:14 293 709 
12 + 4—22 30.0 3 129— 1 5,999 784.0 21,550 16,575 6:38 27.5 175 
a tae 4—20 30.3 5 iifan 4 5,670 741.4 22,341 17,729 6:59 30.2 198 
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was supplied to the boiler, air-brake operations, time of 
passing stations, starting and stopping. Cab readings 
included boiler pressure, steam-chest pressure, back 
pressure, position of the throttle, reverse gear, tempera- 
ture of superheated steam entering the valves, tempera- 
ture of smokebox gases, and the readings of a valve 





General Summary—Average of Eastbound and Westbound Runs 


Te ee OR I, DE... Mlk vin 60d occ ose ew emennedveseers 5-50 
Te EL, Os IIo e wisina 5 ois oes trees oo ews ea eaeiees 0-51 
Tame See SU: BE. CRI. oo 655d ins .div scene dasaaceeven 4-59 
SEI etal 6-66 saves sic b-w aie sla als sn. bEw aie oe Wb bales ese aa 24.7 
TE, WOU 5) eid a's tid knew s bo Gsin owe M29 eeos Ca ewnsenes 5 
Train: 
Mii exo: ec in) vss Bb kein; BA we ahere Sess Raewhe SO eMac dae 83 
i sao oa ay ear an BE rs Gb “esa tas NRT SS re dink wel elena a a eos 37 
NN a5 55.5 pie iso ahs os WS ay 6 ase alwlw OP amg awa eeiet oe 120 
IS ons alc ocovens Neate 1 Aes <i kaye! eediale alee nek e'dlaey Sete ae 4,878 
Se ee: Cae BSD 5s 5s 0 65-0:4-0-9 04 Riko Od ace vr erg 565.9 
Sp I ES RMI £6 ac pinnae ainicharsiw eu anpibanied oiiiatd eeuareled 18,086 
I I I asia Siw wile 0: 00s 663-666 Sw we A Hae RR 35,552 
ee NN ID POEs ooo sie ce weed eiewlesenlee eet eee 12,585 
Ne I Ne oicc ccd cdnacabcmedeuceavws obebueeans 24,929 
I i sso 516-6 8io-d. 6 nines added iwi cn es baseeaeiers 27,258 
EE I eee bao oo gs ca. 6 66 sigisin 6 os Sei eeleiw Saale 226,224 
es ee I eT BOB oii ciicid cea case dadisinneesnee 6.39 
Ce Br UN 6 a5. od es. sinyo 5 deceinies awe eee mrerereiers 66.0 
ee I CS dng Sale ctaie 5 visniee a c.na 66 eek cena es 2.03 
ee ee me I IIR oo se, 5 ees sh aisle wiwicl'sisinle win avelbiee 418 
I. FTO, Blo oie ec nc cies Si nwmre bere aueawep ers 12.89 
Pressure, lb. per sq. in: 
Ee tag her a rc tans 5 inl aild Gs lac aap chadinioras Ret eens aN 298 
eI oe C15 5t nko ae 456. csd 16 Gis ainiepey ews ware Ra erie 281 
MAO CUI 5s 5d. cre's nie « si'enesiala pine cid.e enh weir ee 12.4 
Temperatures, deg. : 
EY OI I sg ois cost vpwase cv aeeseiusades we 75 
DOEE GUURTINGS TOMER go 5.55 che ccc ccsncccssscncwecse 101.7 
ES UU TUE 5 cic cc cc ce ceccbeccwcnevesecsee'es 194 
WI NU Sec Ses 6 ore ia, Sricararatee wine iweb Whe ERE RE 655 
gS ets: REE Sane ene Rms © NI Nati cngtr< ton 498 
Ee eee phot Fone eee Maa amen ror, 78 
INE 5 ars, Pri Gs cre cle S's Ch oe cha’ "ai Wipoias at anaeahe o mocahg oOo 274 
Draft, in. water: 
NS SAIN oo 2 oka Glad 5, ceprnuaelaaiee sue pe ea Sean 6.8 
eho ba aan tp s'est as miki onl wie Geen oro OO aia he eumteane 9.2 
Combustion rates, coal, Ib.: 
NN fia ce184 6G C6 a he dHs Wis eb Nid eV AS  he eere etme 35,552 
Re a Sle. aca wi: Sa e'ig Ovegnaiere’ce gra: etmuain's) Sse ete 6,105 
Bn, a Og) 5 cara aa 1a eth anne” Scavarenieraiarecariuonerataleen 7,014 
ee ee ee eae ree ee 57.7 
ee ee er 1.14 
ee me. Fe, WORee OH GUETUONEE own ooo ikik vc cicccenesess 0.81 
hah hha a. 5 to Sis ws) sass wives oars tenemos 4,809 
NE I ON ir igig, 4 1a vw aiic:'ecevaume wiv. or wi wie wiete wigrauacerere 33:7 
re OE CO, OE TEE, TRB iioa. oon o.0'5-d oe cree oie etaivare 8,535 
Evaporation rates, water, lb.: ss 
I Nahai orig g's da 9's: wren, 0Wiwsd bin p SRaL a wins orm ere 226,224 
FOR DEE TH SOMES BMG. o. 5.000 siscikic ce nce sececsccies 44,608 


Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. F.: 
Per hour running time: 


RR aS er Re re er ene yy ere 47,890 
ee OF OE EOE re 55,441 
Boiler, superheater and feedwater heater................ 60,816 

Per sq. ft. heating surface: 
I aa Fie eat rea grates Cin ll 0:5.,< mare m vital olaraegteretelocaroielnee 7.79 
I NE SIN ore rt Goo a wcicice aieisee see eases hes 6.39 
Equivalent evaporation, per Ib. of coal: 

ESSER a ns ence Rar eo rer reer 6.77 

ee eB ee eae SE Or entree 7.83 

Boiler, superheater and feedwater heater...........+-eee0% 8.61 

Work performan.c: 

Mileage: 

Te ee eee 120.04 
TNE Sos Gina's OCs h Gur wise cleo o5.0 wna 6 9.0 ee ech a ecelneni 75.09 
Drawbar pull, Ib. : 

IN TE IIITIN G6 552 sins 5.0 oo Seo ciciniciain stare sais eas ane 28,442 
I Boao allay Nase Gretnn na aoeisveiois oa ieee Gare 44,701 
Million ft. Ib.: 

NN Gis es cally anes aces 0G wwe a ew G. 6) mie Seo oer am 18,086 

Per mile: ‘ 

I oi grads dings ota na ee olan x we nid ava eiecanacea eiece wines 150.44 

ER er eee ore 236.72 

ET ee ee Perr 31.96 
Power performance: : 

Boiler horsepower : 
aN ase rg ahh hai a Shaollnslerie daria tok Wr are mw Pa Le RIOT 1,378 
ee ee EEE CET CTT 1,604 
Boiler, superheater and feedwater heater............+-+-- 1,761 

ERI IN ee Siacciy Sles.0:d.n0-+ o'er b0b.0¥o 6s aero nee 1,833 

Water per drawbar horsepower-hour, Ib............--0-eeeee 24.3 
Coal per drawbar horsepower-hour, Ib...........-.0-eeeeeeee 3.83 
Thermal efficiency, per cent: 

a oe is og wind a a vate 4 bihen ed aNaala ping 52.2 

| ne PEO TT eee ee eee 60.4 

Boiler, superheater and feedwater heater...........-.-000- 66.4 

Locomotive at drawbar...... Sire k teed aay Rk ne a badonad reed 5.07 





pilot, a device applied by the Valve Pilot Corporation 
which kept a record of the speed and position of the 
reverse gear. 

Crosby steam-engine indicators were used to deter- 
mine the steam distribution in the cylinders, and two 
4-in. hot-water meters were used, one on the suction 
line of the pump, the other on the injector to record the 
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amount of water delivered by either, which was re- 
corded on the chronograph-chart. Check readings were 
also made by means of gage boards on the tender. An 
electric contact was attached to the stoker conveyor 
which recorded the revolutions. Temperatures were 
taken of the feedwater before entering and after leav- 
ing the feedwater heater. The amount of cinders 
thrown from the stack was determined by a catcher in 
the form of a sector placed over the stack covering 
about 1.95 per cent of the area, diverting the cinders 
caught into a container. From the amount of cinders 
caught, the total amount discharged was determined. 

The coal consumption was determined by leveling the 
iop at the beginning of a trip, filling to the same level 
at the end, and taking the weight shown by the coal- 
chute scales. 

The test was made on the first and second districts of 
the Pecos division between Clovis and Belen. The 
ruling grade is 0.6 per cent westbound. Eastbound it 





Tonnage Rating Locomotive 5000—Pecos Division—Summer Weather 


Clovis to Ft. Sumner 
Vaughn to Belen 








Mountainair to Vaughn Ft. Sumner Belen 
Vaughn to Clovis to Vaughn to Mountainai: 
No. of Actual No. of Actual No. of Actual 
cars tons cars tons cars tons 
120 6,000 100 5,000 65 3,200 
125 5,940 105 4,940 70 3,165 
130 5,880 110 4,880 75 3,135 
135 5,825 115 4,820 80 3,110 
140 5,770 120 4,765 85 3,085 
145 5,215 125 4,710 90 065 

150 5,660 130 4,660 3 
1s5 5,610 135 4,610 
160 5,560 140 4,560 
165 5,510 145 4,515 
170 5,460 150 . 4,475 
175 5,410 155 4,440 
180 5,370 160 4,405 
185 5.330 165 4,370 
190 5,300 170 4,335 
195 5,270 175 4,330 
200 5,240 Son 





is 1.25 per cent from Belen to Mountainair and 0.6 per 
cent from Mountainair to Clovis. Helpers are used on 
the 1.25-per-cent grade, though Locomotive 5000 was 
used alone on Run 10. 

The locomotive was handled by pool crews which 
changed at Vaughn going in either direction. The road 
foreman of engines or the fuel supervisor accompanied 
all trips to assure uniform handling and full boiler pres- 
sure. The locomotive was. operated with a wide-open 
throttle where conditions permitted. 

In computing and compiling data taken during the 
test, the division has been divided at Vaughn and data 
averaged for each direction on each district for more 
ready comparison of the locomotive’s performance 
under different conditions. 

Representative indicator cards taken at various 
speeds, and power performance curves showing maxi- 
mum drawbar pull, and drawbar and indicated horse- 
power at various speeds are shown. 

This locomotive had extraordinary capacity for sus- 
tained power at high speeds, which is reflected by power 
performance curves. It exerted a drawbar pull of 
50,000 Ib. at 33 m.p.h., equivalent to 4,350 drawbar 
horsepower, at which it had a machine efficiency of 84 
per cent. With a drawbar pull of 82,500 Ib. at 15 m.p.h., 
the machine efficiency was 90.0 per cent. 

The indicator cards show a very good steam distribu- 
tion. The pair at 4.5 m.p.h. were taken with the Chap- 
man-Lanning starting valves open at approximately 4% 
m.p.h. on 114-per cent grade. The pair at 9 mph. 
were taken immediately after the first pair, with start- 
ing valves closed. The indicated tractive-force curve 
shows the effect of having the starting valve open which 
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admits steam through a 1%-in. pipe during the expan- 
sion after the valve has closed the main port. 

The tractive force of the locomotive is calculated to 
be 93,000 lb., which, with a weight on the drivers of 
348,000 Ib., gives a factor of 3.75. The locomotive has 
shown over 93,000 lb. at the drawbar. 


Caldwell Continuous Blow-Off 


(Continued from page 826) 


singly any one of the orifices. Removable plugs in the 
upper ends of both the inlet and discharge pipes facili- 
tate cleaning in the case of stoppage by foreign matter. 
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‘Discharge piped to AshPanasshown 
or to Heat Exchanger in Wafer Tank 


Application of the Blow-Off to the Locomotive 


A drain valve furnishes a means of periodically dis- 
charging the accumulated scale particles. 

In operation the drain valve at the bottom of the 
blow-off chamber is .closed and the boiler water passes 
continuously through the inlet pipes at boiler pressure. 
Under the influence of that pressure the water is con- 
tinuously discharged through the orifice and outlet pipes 
either to a heat exchanger in the tender tank or to a 
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Sectional Elevation of the Blow-Off 
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point of disposal at virtually atmospheric pressure. 
Thus, with the differential or pressure drop from boiler 
to atmospheric pressure, the size of the orifice is gov- 
erned so as to discharge a pre-determined amount of 
water depending on the size of the boiler, the rating at 
which it is operated, the boiler pressure and the charac- 
ter of the feed water. With these factors known it is a 
comparatively simple problem to determine the proper 
amount of water to be discharged continuously to main- 
tain a degree of concentration slightly below the critical 
foaming point. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHinctTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading is gradually showing 

smaller decreases each week as compared with 

last year’s figures. In the week ended November 
14 it amounted to 690,366 cars, a decrease of 26,663 
cars as compared with the week before and a decrease of 
138,657 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. As compared with 1929 this was a decrease 
of 292,560 cars. Loading of grain and grain products 
showed an increase as compared with both years, as the 
grain had been held back this year later than usual, and 
loading of livestock showed a small increase as com- 
pared with the previous week. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 




















os Week Ended Saturday, November 14, 1931 

. Districts 1931 1930 1929 
REST SE a regen ne ee 153,596 183,407 217,101 
I ete ac ib bid Sowa Go A ha 131,317 164,702 204,865 
INE, a Gaara otep alo wie a wnwr'overes 43,854 55,644 60,740 
EE ais cco ee endngntaew etn 103,141 120,414 136,281 
SS ER ee eee 79,611 100,085 133,246 
oe ee SE ee 112,799 134,747 152,033 
PEN foc So elena cerewenesacees 66,048 70,024 78,660 
Total Western Districts.............. 258,458 304,856 363,939 
pO 690,366 829,023 982,926 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 37,994 37,049 35,910 
EI» gg ort Sedge Wake SS ace ien.e. 27,604 29,670 33,441 
EE hai ol aaras te ataieaha Walaa omni ene sand 130,473 166,935 181,533 
SESS ees eee eee ane” 5,636 8,249 11,550 
NE 5c caidieng oro kinieeaandidine 0. 22,972 33,061 53,632 
BE a ae ihe acsic as Nerhooe ne tin eaeraeaks 6,612 14,572 33,297 
NL MS a wu bl g ceuana ares as teesi~ 207,499 231,001 259,543 
NN a5 ic dere meus we Ks y% 251,576 308,486 374,020 
IN 2 iI ianale titi t naka 690,366 829,023 982,926 
pe ee eee omen 717,029 881,517 1,048,968 
SE oe inde cane ania e whee euh we 740,363 934,715 1,072,234 
IIE PON cai ara) ok care Nerea anaes eterelére 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 
BR OF evinsrewaunecssenvislewaiands 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 

Cumulative total, 46 weeks......... 33,786,839 41,615,590 47,753,565 


The freight car surplus for the first week in Novem- 
ber averaged 559,278 cars, an increase of 24,024 cars 
as compared with the previous week. The total in- 
cluded 297,227 box cars, 198,325 coal cars, 25,765 stock 
cars and 10,845 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended November 14 totaled 55,965 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 5,229 cars and a decline 
from the same week last year of 2,000 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
Mowemmet 14, 1931.00.66 ccc cccccs 55,965 21,802 
ree 61,194 21,886 
NT Be NN hk ec ucled be siew ag 61,296 23,162 
Depmemenee £5. 98. 6. cocicctadoccede 57,955 30,736 
Cumulative Totals for Canaila ’ 
November 14, 1931........ccccccces 23296,333 1,166,044 
Prowemmer 15, 19FG. .cccccsccccscesse Stawel 1,529,713 
SOOT DEy DOs ioe dine vive cers 3,184,865 1,890,837 
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Dry Kilns Reduce 
Lumber Stocks on N. P. 


By A. M. Jackson* 
Preiser aren all items of West Coast species of 


lumber are now being seasoned in kilns under 

temperatures that range up to 200 deg. F. In air- 
drying, it is not possible to dry the lumber below the 
atmospheric humidity which is approximately 20 per cent 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Kiln-drying affords 
a large saving in the handling cost and the storage 
period, also greater elasticity in operation, since the 
lumber is dried as required, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of buying six months or a year in advance. Kiln- 
drying also reduces the degrades resulting from stain 
and mold, which are quite prevalent in certain species 
on the West Coast, particularly pine selects, clear fir 
and hemlock. 

Few yards are laid out for the proper seasoning of 
lumber, but are built to suit local conditions, and are, 
for the most part, built for lumber storage rather than 
for lumber seasoning. The cost of a yard built strictly 
for seasoning would be greatly in excess of the amount 
now spent for such purposes. Yard seasoning is rapidly 
losing its popularity in view of the development of 
high-air-volume dryers which are much lower in cost 
per unit of output than other types of equipment and 
are capable of drying practically any thickness and grade 
of stock at either low or medium temperature. 

The lumber yard of the stores department of the 
Northern Pacific at South Tacoma, Wash., has a kiln 
of the compartment or unit type, which was installed in 
the fall of 1925 to replace an old style kiln and which 
has been working steadily since that time.f Since its 
installation, the cost of carrying a lumber stock has been 
reduced more than one-fifth. 


Modern Equipment Used 


The kiln has four individual compartment ovens or 
dryers, each unit being 105% ft. long, with a capacity 





* Stores Department, Northern Pacific, South Tacoma, Wash. 
7 For further information about these and other kilns on the Northern 
bg Sgaaeaaa are referred to the Railway Age, July 18, 1925, and Feb. 
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the Stacker Where Green Lumber Is Unloaded from Cars for Movement to the Kilns 


Control and Fan Room of the South Tacoma Kilns 


for five 20-ft. loads of lumber. The control- or fan- 
room is in the rear of the kilns and contains the steam- 
spray or blower pipes, hot air tubes, fan motors and fan 
housings; also a Tycos recording thermometer for each 
kiln or unit. 

Practically all lumber dried is of a kind to which the 
steam-spray may be applied until a 100 per cent moisture 
content is reached. The hot air is then applied. In 
doing this, the so-called return method is used, whereby 
the hot air makes a second trip through the loads of 
lumber. The fan-blower forces this action. The lumber 
is loaded with the flange chimney through the center of 
the load from end to end. 

In the far end of the control room is a small electric 
oven used in testing the dried lumber. A piece of board 
about 20 or 24 in. long is cut off and a section about 
three-quarters to one inch is taken out. This piece must 
be free from knots, rot, pitch, streaks or any other de- 
fect. It is weighed carefully and placed in the electric 
oven and, when the sample reaches a constant weight, 
it is removed from the oven and the oven-dry weight is 
subtracted from the kiln-dried weight, giving the weight 
of the moisture in the lumber in the kiln. The differ- 
ence, divided by the oven-dry weight and multiplied by 
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100, gives the percentage of moisture content of the 
lumber being tested. If the operator finds practically 
the same moisture in several tests from different loads 
in the dryer, he knows that the steam-spray raised the 
humidity of the lumber to a 100 per cent moisture and 
that the hot air reduced the total contents of the kiln to 
the desired percentage of moisture. 

Ten or twelve per cent is usually considered the most 
desirable moisture for lumber used in rebuilding box 
cars. The operator soon learns to arrive at the desired 
percentage with little or no difficulty. In case the sur- 
face of the lumber becomes too hard and the knots 
loosen, or if there is any inclination towards checking, 
cupping, twisting or warping, a few minutes of steam 
spraying will soon remedy most of the trouble and not 
affect the moisture content. 


Yard Methods 


The lumber yard at South Tacoma is now used almost 
entirely for storage and carries considerable stock for 
bridge and building requirements. This material, which 
requires very little drying, is assembled and held in 
storage until needed for installation. Most lumber under 
three inches in thickness is stocked by “self-crossing” 
or “stock-crossing’’, while materials over three inches in 
thickness are “crossed” with special crossers or stickers 
usually of one-inch material of narrow widths. 

The yard men adhere strictly to the rule that weeds 
and other vegetation must be kept out of drying and 
storage yards. A layer of coal cinders over the yard 
helps greatly in keeping down this vegetation. 


A Heavy- 
Duty Chisel Truck 


O meet the demand for a heavier lift truck of the 
T fork type, the Elwell-Parker Electric Company 

has developed a machine with 6,000-lb lifting 
capacity. This truck is built to accommodate either 
a battery or gasoline-electric unit, and uses 22-in. 
diameter wheels. The power plant has a three-point 
support to accommodate uneven runway. The forks 
are made in various lengths, with varying spreads to 
accommodate any material from bundled sheets to bar- 





A Tilting Truck with a Lifting Capacity of 6,000 Lb. 
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rels and bales. After the forks are thrust under the 
load, the load may be tilted back 30 deg., which is 
sufficient to carry it safely to destination, where the 
load can be elevated 5 ft. for tiering. When high 
tiering is necessary, the uprights are made longer so 
that the fork carriage may ride to greater height, and, 
where head room is restricted, as in cars or through 
doorways, a telescoping upright can be furnished for the 
higher elevations. The machine is designed to retain 
all the flexibility of the lighter-capacity machines and 
incorporates the latest safety features and operating 
control arrangements. 


A New Tractor Crane 


HE Hughes-Keenan Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has begun the manufacture of a gasoline tractor 
equipped with crawler treads, a swinging boom 
10 to 20 ft. long, and a small drum on one side for 
special hoisting work. The boom is mounted on top of 


the tractor, operates through a full circle on a ball-bear- 





Combination Crane and Tractor with Crawler Treads 


ing turntable, and is lowered and raised by power. The 
lifting capacity is 4,000 Ib. at a radius of 6 ft., using 
stabilizers and counterweights, or 3,000 lb. at a 6-ft. 
radius. The crane will pass without difficulty through 
a door 5 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. 6 in. high and is 
adapted for handling a wide variety of material and 
work around shops, storehouses, car tracks and con- 
struction projects. Provision has been made for as- 
sembling air compressors, arc-welding and a genera- 
tor for magnet work, and it can also be equipped with 
a light clampshell for handling loose material. The 
operator has a clear view and the use of the tractor 
as a crane does not interfere with its use for drawbar 
work. One of these cranes is now in service on the 
Erie. 


THE Pusric HEALTH DEPARTMENT of the Province of On- 
tario has recently received a completely equipped dental car, 
for use in the northern part of the province. The car, loaned 
to the Ontario government by the Canadian Pacific, was con- 
verted, at the railroad’s Angus shops, from a sleeper into a 
dental laboratory, with living accommodations for a doctor and 
nurse. It will be maintained by the government, and will have 
free running rights over all northern Ontario railways. 
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Better Station Facilities Increase Traffic 


Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal, with good location 
and convenient equipment, enjoys 150 


per cent traffic increase 


By J. J. Reddington 


Manager, Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal, New York 


HERE are few steps as effective in stimulating 
7 traffic and increasing revenues as the provision of 
adequate terminal facilities. When the Peoples 
Rapid Transit Company inaugurated motor coach serv- 
ice between New York, Philadelphia, Pa., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., the only terminal accommodations then avail- 
able in New York were those of the old Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel. With the razing of the structure several 
years later, Mitten Management of Philadelphia, con- 
trollers of these motor coach operations, came to recog- 
nize the necessity of a terminal specifically designed to 
care for the requirements of bus passengers—one that 
would be of a permanent nature. 

Considerable investigation ensued before the present 
site of the Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal at 242 
West Thirty-Fourth street, directly north of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad station, was accepted. At the time 
the lease was effected, the property was occupied by a 
number of small shops, necessitating extensive altera- 


tions prior to the formal opening of the terminal two 
years ago. 


Operations and Traffic Increase 


The ticket sales for the opening day totaled $144 and 
for the first three months averaged $600 daily. After 
four months of operation, however, the building proved 
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too small for the terminal operations and a new build- 
ing adjacent to the original structure was remodeled 
to form an additional unit. 

At the present time, there are 17 tenants using the 
facilities of the Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal, 
including the Pennsylvania-Greyhound Lines, which had 
acquired the old Peoples Rapid Transit Company. All 
of these companies operate interstate service, but tickets 
are sold in the terminal only for the long distance lines, 
the coaches operating on short lines being equipped with 
fare boxes. The companies operating from the ter- 
minal, in addition to Pennsylvania-Greyhound Lines, 
include the Catskill Mountain Line, the Champlain Line, 
the Edwards Line, the Gray Line (to Atlantic City), 
the Eastern-Greyhound Lines, the Mergaugey Bus 
Company, the Manhattan Transit, the New England 
Transportation Company (subsidiary of the New 
Haven), the Capitol Coach Lines, the Bee Line, the 
Public Service (Nyack) Rip Van Winkle Line, the 
Rockland Bus Lines and the Westwood Transportation 
Company. These lines act as “feeders” to each other 
and jointly share the terminal expenses. 

The increase in the ticket sales during the first three 
months has already been mentioned, and a conception of 
the popularity of the terminal may be obtained from the 
fact that the average number of motor coach departures 


Exterior of Pennsylvania 
Motor Coach Terminal 
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has increased from 70 per day during the first three 
months of operation to 210 per day at the present time. 
Comparative ticket sales are also indicative of the grow- 
ing popularity that the terminal has enjoyed. In June, 
193U, the sales were $70,178.80. In June, 1931, they 
were $73,400.59. The peak month of the terminal’s 
history was in August, 1931, when the ticket sales 
amounted to $120,0UU. The average number of passen- 
ger tickets sold has increased from 600 daily to a total 
of 1,600, during a two-year period. 

Concessions in active operation in the terminal at the 
present time include a parking space with a capacity of 
65 automobiles, which produces a monthly revenue of 
$750, and a baggage and check room operated by the 
Union News Company in conjunction with the news- 
paper, magazine and cigar stands. This same company 
also operates a lunch room and soda fountain located 
on the 34th street side of the terminal building. 


Terminal Expenses 


The problem of just allocation of terminal expenses 
among tne several lines that are using the same property 
has often proved a stumbling block to the satisfaction 
of the joint tenants in a terminal of this character. The 
Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal, however, has 
devised a system for equitable expense distribution 
which has proven eminently satisfactory to the dozen 
and more lines which make use of its facilities. Local 
transportation lines, which do not avail themselves of 
the agents and ticket-selling facilities, pay a flat depar- 
ture rate varying from 50 cents to $1.50 per coach. 
Long-haul lines, for whom tickets are sold, pay their 
share of the terminal expenses on a commission basis. 

The terminal employs two starters, working in shifts 
from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., to 
announce the arrival and departure of coaches through 
a loud speaker system which has been installed in the 
terminal. These men keep the loading lines clear for 
coaches entering and departing and assist in the efficient 
handling of the crowds. The three loading runways are 
equipped with platforms which eliminate delay in dis- 
patching the coaches and make for flexibility in serving 
peak crowds. The two shifts are alternated every two 
weeks, each man having one day off during this period 
and the spare ticket agent acting as substitute for the 
dispatcher during these two days and also during the 
lunch periods. 

Six ticket sellers are employed at the terminal, work- 
ing in shifts which insure three men being on duty in 
the middle of the day, when travel is at the maximum. 
These shifts are divided as follows: 12 o’clock mid- 
might to 8 a.m.; 7 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 8 am. to 5 p.m.; 
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11 a.m. to 8 p.m.; 3 p.m. to 12 o’clock midnight. Each 
ticket seller has one day off a week, the extra agent 
taking his position during the vacant shift each day. 


Telephone Operators Make Reservations 


Telephone operators are on duty 24 hours a day and 
answer all telephone requests for rates, routings, reser- 
vations, arrival and departure times, and the like. 
Duplicate sets of the tariffs of all companies using the 
terminal, and of other major connecting lines, are avail- 
able in the switchboard room in order that the operator 
may have instantly available the latest rate and schedule 
information. Approximately 500 telephone requests for 
rates and routing are received daily, as well as an even 
greater number of desk and personal inquiries. When 
the operators are over-burdened with calls during rush 
hours, telephone calls are answered by the ticket sellers, 
direct wires being connected at each window. 

During the months of June, July, August and 
September, a separate information desk is placed in the 
waiting room, affording additional service for travel in- 
formation to interstate patrons, All-expense tours as 
well as straight transportation are sold at the terminal, 
and plans are being formulated to add steamship in- 
formation to the terminal’s services next year. 


Ticket Selling Methods 


Each ticket seller is directly responsible for the tickets 
and cash which he handles, being supplied with a key 
for his individual ticket and cash drawers. The ticket 
stock of each individual is arranged in alternating rows 
in the ticket drawers, the lowest priced tickets being 
placed on the left-hand side for convenience and ready 
accessibility. 

At the end of their shifts, sellers make up a summary 
sheet of the sales which they have made, and this in turn 
is given to the cashier, together with the cash received. 
These forms are then carefully checked to see that the 
correct rate of fare has been charged in each case. The 
ticket-cashier looks after the routine business in supply- 
ing ticket stocks to the sellers, depositing money, check- 
ing the rate entries of the sellers, and sending the forms 
to the auditing department of the terminal. 

Ticket sales are made on the reservation basis, each 
seller marking down the number of the ticket sold for 
each seat in the coach, a special sheet for this purpose 
being made up for each coach leaving the terminal, and 
these sheets are carefully watched during the hour pre- 
ceding the departure time in order that extra sections 
may be obtained from the operating companies if the 
volume of traffic warrants. In no event are tickets sold 
unless reservations are available or extra coaches for 
duplicating the schedule can be secured. 


Traffic Stimulation 


To develop traffic and solicit patronage, newspaper 
advertising is used in five or six of the important city 
daily papers. This advertising is arranged on an alter- 
nating basis, the copy appearing twice a week in some 
daily papers, once a week in others. Each operating 
company using the terminal pays a proportionate share 
of the cost of this advertising, according to the amount 
of: space used. 

The Pennsylvania Motor Coach Terminal, like many 
other major terminal developments, is evidence of the 
fact that both long distance and urban bus lines may 
have no apprehension of improved terminals as simply 
an added expense, but may look forward to an increase 
in traffic and revenue through providing adequate and 
suitable terminal facilities. 
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Reading Proposes New Truck Routes 
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n HE Reading, after several years of successful opera- 
. T ion of motor coaches through its motor transport 
e subsidiary, the Reading Transportation Company, 
€ and after more than a year of operation of motor trucks 
“ in replacement of certain freight train service, is now 
proposing to operate several common carrier motor/ 
truck lines, parallel to its main lines and offering com- 
plete transportation service from store-door to store- 
h door. Applications for permission to establish the com- 
r mon carrier truck service, supplementary to and: co- 
e ordinated with service on the railway, are now pending 
d before the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 
- The Reading’s first venture in highway transporta- 
S tion was undertaken several years ago, when it 
e established motor coach routes in replacement of sev- 
d eral unremunerative local passenger trains. Later it 
Tr expanded its motor coach operations to include a num- 
ber of intercity services supplementary to rather than 
in replacement of its main line passenger train service. 
The same sequence is now being maintained in connec- 
T tion with the truck operations of the Reading Trans- 
y portation Company. Its first truck routes were 
r. train replacement routes, providing only station-to- 
e station service. The truck lines it now proposes will 
g render store-door service and will operate for the 
e account of the transportation company as common 
it carrier lines, the trucks co-ordinated with connecting 
freight service on the Reading but rendering a complete 
y service between points served by the truck routes. 
e The accompanying’ map shows the extent of the exist- 
y ing train replacement truck routes, and also of the com- 
y mon carrier lines proposed. It will be noted that a sub- 
e stantial portion of the railway mileage of the Reading 
d will be paralleled by Reading Transportation Company 
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Plans common carrier highway freight lines on 
270 miles of routes—Also expanding 
train replacement truck service. 


truck routes when the proposed lines are placed in 
service. At such time, the mileage of the lines covered 
by the transportation company’s trucks will aggregate 
approximately 480, compared to 1,575 miles of railway 
lines operated by the Reading. The transportation com- 
pany now operates four 5-ton trucks and two 7-ton 
trucks. 


First Truck Operation 


The Reading Transportation Company first engaged 
in truck operation on April 28, 1930, when it began the 
operation of two trucks in replacement of certain 
freight train service on the 55-mile line between Bridge- 
port, Pa., and Reading, via Pottstown. On this route, 
one truck leaves Bridgeport at 8 a. m., and reaches 
Pottstown, 33 miles, at 11:30 a.m., after making stops 
to pick up and deliver freight at seven intermediate 
points. It is turned at Pottstown, leaving that point at 
12:30 p. m., and returns to Bridgeport, arriving there 
at 4 p.m. The other truck, operating on the other half 
of the line, leaves Reading at 9:30 a.m., and reaches 
Pottstown at 11.40 a.m., after making five intermediate 
stops. It is turned at Pottstown, leaving there at 1 p.m., 
and gets back to Reading at 3:10 p.m. 


Second Line Recently Established 


The second truck route, established by the trans- 
portation company on September 1, 1931, likewise re- 
quires two trucks. It covers, among other points, 
Jenkintown, Pa., Fern Rock, Hatboro and Yardley. 
New schedules in effect on this route call for the de- 
parture of a truck from Jenkintown at 8 a.m., and its 
arrival at Fern Rock, 5 miles at 8:29 a.m. The truck 
returns to Jenkintown immediately and thereafter pro- 
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ceeds to Hatboro, 14 miles, arriving at that point at 
9:44 a.m. The following schedule calls for departure 
from Hatboro at 9:50 a.m., and arrival at Yardley, 31 
miles, at 12:42 p.m. In the reverse direction, the 
schedule calls for departure from Yardley at 1 p.m., 
arrival at Hatboro at 3:54 p.m., departure from Hat- 
boro at 4 p.m., and arrival at Jenkintown at 4:44 p.m. 
After this, the truck makes a round trip to Fern Rock, 
finally tying up at Jenkintown at 5:25 p.m. Two local 
stations are served between Jenkintown and Fern Rock, 
four between Jenkintown and Hatboro, and 14 between 
Hatboro and Yardley. 

The train replacement routes to be established on 
December 1 cover Trenton, N. J., Weston, North 
Wales, Pa., Hellertown, Lansdale and Doylestown, as 
well as intermediate points. Three trucks will be re- 
quired for this service. One truck will leave Lansdale 
at 7:30 a.m., arrive at Doylestown at 8:10 a.m., leave 
Doylestown at 8:30 a.m., and arrive at Glenside at 12:25 
p.m., making 14 intermediate stops on the 30-mile run 
between Doylestown and Glenside. Returning, the 
schedule calls for departure from Glenside at 1 p.m., 
arrival at Doylestown at 3:20 p.m., departure from that 
point at 3:40 p.m., and arrival at Lansdale at 4:05 p.m. 
Another run is between Lansdale and Hellertown, a dis- 
tance of 36 miles. Leaving Lansdale at 8 a.m., the 
truck arrives at Hellertown at 12:05 p.m., after making 
10 intermediate stops. For the return trip, it leaves 
Hellertown at 12:45 p.m., and arrives at Lansdale at 
4:25 p.m. The third new train replacement line to be 
established extends from Trenton to Weston, the 
schedule calling for departure from Trenton at 9 a.m., 
and arrival at Weston at 11:56 a.m., after 9 inter- 
mediate stops. Returning, the truck leaves Weston at 
12 noon and reaches Trenton at 2:50 p.m. 


Plan of Operation 


Under the Reading plan of truck operation on its 
train replacement lines, freight is handled by rail be- 
tween concentration points and points of distribution 
on night trains, and is delivered by truck to the out- 
lying stations the following morning. The substitution 
operation is, of course, a simple station-to-station serv- 
ice, as distinguished from the plan for common carrier 
service, including store-door pick-up and delivery, which 
is contemplated in the applications now pending before 
the Pennsylvania commission. 

The savings in operating expenses accomplished by 
these substitute operations approximate $65,000 a year. 
The original purpose of the substitution program was 
to effect this economy. Nevertheless, there is an ad- 
ditional advantage in that, due to the flexibility of the 
truck, a number of improvements in the service 
rendered have been made. 


Proposed Common Carrier Routes 


In its applications now pending, the transportation 
company proposes to establish 267 miles of common 
carrier truck lines. These will cover four routes in 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia to Pottsville, 93 miles; 
Pottsville to Lykens, 40 miles; Harrisburg to Allentown, 
89 miles; and Reading to Lancaster and Columbia, 45 
miles. Although final plans for this service have not 
been completed, pending the action of the Pennsylvania 
commission on the applications, it is the general purpose 
to conduct a regular common carrier truck service, pro- 
viding over-night schedules between all points in the 
territory served, and using trucks for the road haul 
movement as well as for the pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice at the smaller towns and cities enroute. In Phila- 


delphia, and possibly some of the other larger cities, 
arrangements will be made, to the extent that may be 
expedient, with local city truckers to perform the pick- 
up and delivery service on shipments of less than a 
defined minimum weight. In such instances, where the 
pick-up and delivery service is performed by outside 
agencies, the transportation company’s road trucks will 
take on and discharge the freight at concentration 
points. 

It is planned, at the present time, to base the rates 
for this service generally on the railroad station-to- 
station rates, with an additional charge for the pick-up 
and delivery service, but the company may also quote 
certain commodity rates to meet special conditions as 
they arise. Although the company has not devised any 
plan for extensive co-ordinated service—part rail and 
part-truck—in connection with the proposed common 
carrier truck operations, the feeling of the management 
is that such a program would be sound and that ulti- 
mately it will be adopted. 


New Freight Carrier 
Built by Mt. Vernon Car Co. 


HE Mt. Vernon Car Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., in col- 
7 laboration with the Haskelite Mfg. Company, 

Chicago, has designed and produced a unit freight 
carrier which embodies a number of distinctive features. 
Among these are side delivery to and from the freight 
car; air-operated wheel, jacks, which make it possible 
for the container to be moved to any position on its own 
wheels without the use of lift trucks or overhead 
cranes; a substantial reduction in weight; reduction of 
impact to cargo while on the freight car, shocks being 
absorbed by the spring hold-down clamps; speed in 
handling, it being possible to transfer the truck to or 
from the flat car in three minutes; and low-slung 
weight, the unit carrier resting directly on the flat car 
floor, with friction contact. 


Specifications 

The unit freight carrier consists of Haskelite-Ply- 
wood panels assembled on a steel framework. The 
carriers are waterproof, and each side wall is made of 
a single continuous Haskelite panel. Panels 34 in. in 
thickness are used for all walls and the roof, and the 
floor panel is 134 in. thick. Double doors give an 
opening 5 ft. wide. 

The two carriers thus far produced have capacities 
of 304 cu. ft. and 493 cu. ft., respectively. Specifica- 
tions of the former are as follows: Length outside, 7 
ft. 9 in.; length inside, 7 ft. 6 in.; width outside, 6 ft.; 
width inside, 5 ft. 7% in.; height, bottom of jacks to 
eaves, 7 ft. 5-3/16 in.; height, bottom of jacks to roof 
ridge, 7 ft. 11-1/16 in.; height, inside from floor to 
eaves, 7 ft. 2-9/16 in.; door opening—height, 5 ft. 
10-7/16 in.; door opening—width, 5 ft.; light weight, 
1,760 lIb.; load capacity, 10,000 Ib. The 493 cu. ft.- 
unit carrier has the following specifications: Length 
outside, 9 ft. 6 in.; length inside, 9 ft. 1% in.; width 
outside, 7 ft. 9 in.; width inside, 7 ft. 6 in.; height, 
bottom of jacks to eaves, 7 ft. 5-3/16 in.; height, 
bottom of jacks to roof ridge, 7 ft. 11-1/16 in.; height, 
inside from floor to eaves, 7 ft. 2-9/16 in.; doors open- 
ing—height, 5 ft. 10-7/16 in.; door opening—width, 5 
ft.; light weight, 2,280 Ib. ; load capacity, 10,000 Ib. 
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The freight carrier does not require a special flat car. 
To transfer the unit freight carrier to or from the flat 
car, the truck is run alongside or endwise of the flat 
car, it being unnecessary to place the truck or trailer at 
right angles to the car. 

The freight carrier moves on its own wheels. These 
wheels are carried on air-operated jacks and can be 
raised or lowered in five seconds. Each unit carrier is 
equipped with eight wheels, one set permanently aligned 
at right angles to the other. These wheels are concealed 
in the four corners of the body when the unit is on the 
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Firestone Offers New 
Bus and Truck Battery 


HE Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
7 developed a new battery for motor coaches and 
trucks which embodies a number of improvements. 
The battery has a one-piece case made of thick, hard 
rubber to withstand road shocks and vibrations. The 
handles and terminal connections are removable, and 


(Above) The Special Interna- 

tional Truck— (Below) Rolling 

Carrier from Freight House to 
Motor Truck 


Lifting 


by Com- 


pressed Air to En- 
gage Rollers 


flat car or the truck. The wheels are lowered only 
when the carrier is to be moved from its resting place. 

Each set of wheels is connected to a separately- 
operated piston and is completely independent of the 
other. From 70 to 80 lb. air pressure is sufficient to 
raise the loaded carrier. Spring hold-down clamps 
secure each freight carrier to the freight car. These 
clamps act as secondary draft gears in that they absorb 
a large part of the horizontal shocks or impacts. A 
standard 40-ft. steel underframe flat car will accom- 
modate four of the larger carriers or six of the smaller 
ones. 

The unit freight carriers are handled on a new type 
of motor truck developed by the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago. This truck is equipped with a plat- 
form which can be elevated parallel to the ground or 
tilted. It is also equipped with a power-driven capstan 
used in moving the freight carriers off and on the flat 
car or the truck. 








bolts and screws do not corrode. The terminal ar- 
rangement may be changed as desired. 

Other features are the high, thick plates designed to 
provide ample capacity at all temperatures; selected 
cedar separators, combined with rubber sheets for 
double insulation ; and special rubber bushing to prevent 
acid leaks at posts and to absorb shocks, 


Free TRIPS TO THE LEIPZIG (GERMANY) TRADE FAIR are offered 


this year to American business men, this unique plan of stimu- 
lating American trade being taken as evidence of Germany’s 
confidence in the future, despite the present financial uncer- 
tainty. Expenses of the trip from the United States to Leipzig 
and return will be refunded on the basis of orders placed at 
the Fair, the refund to be made in cash at Leipzig during the 
Fair, which will be held from March 6 to 12, 1932. Information 
concerning the free trips to the Fair may be obtained by ad- 


dressing the Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East Fortieth street, 
New York City. 
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Motor Coach and Air 
Service Co-ordinated 


ROVISIONS for co-ordinating their motor coach 
bp and airplane schedules, and for the sale of both bus 

and plane tickets at agencies of the air line and of 
the motor coach system, have been made by the Grey- 
hound Lines and Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
in both of which companies the Pennsylvania is in- 
terested. The co-ordinated bus and plane service was 
inaugurated on October 29. It is operating between 
New York and the Pacific Coast, and service by bus 
and plane will be available to all intermediate points 
along the air route, which is paralleled by the Grey- 
hound Lines, as well as to those within a radius of 200 
miles on either side. The division points for the 
transfer of passengers from bus to plane, or vice versa, 
are New York; Philadelphia, Pa., Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh ; Columbus, Ohio; Ft. Wayne, Ind., Indianapolis ; 
Chicago; St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Springfield ; 
Wichita, Kan.; Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma City; Amarillo, 
Tex.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Winslow, Ariz.; Los 
Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco. 

The purpose of the co-ordinated service is to make 
the advantages of air travel readily available to travelers 
living at some distance from the relatively few stops of 
the air line. The connections with the Greyhound Lines 
will enable people living in cities other than those in 
which airplane stops are made to use the frequent bus 
service to the nearest airport city, and also to use bus 
service to their final destination, if it happens to be off 
the air line route. Transportation between Greyhound 
stations and Transcontinental & Western Air terminals 
in division point cities is provided either in special air- 
port buses or in taxicabs. 

All"@reyhound Lines bus stations within easy access 
of theSe division points have been made agents of the 
air line, and all ticket agencies of the Transcontinental 
& WestetavAir have been equipped to sell bus trans- 
portation. 

Arrangements are being made to provide for a pack- 
age express service over this combination bus-air 
system. Shippers at points off the air line will be able 
to consign air express packages to the local Greyhound 
bus depot for shipment. The packages will be carried 








by bus to the nearest air line division point and trans- 
ferred immediately to the plane. Final delivery of the 
package will also be made by bus, if this is necessary. 


Reo 4-Ton Truck 
Placed on Market 


NEW heavy-duty six-cylinder four-ton truck is 
A now being produced by the Reo Motor Car 
Company, Lansing, Mich. With a gross rated 
capacity of 20,000 Ib., and a net capacity of 13,800 Ib., 
including body, cab and load, this truck is a substantially 
larger unit than Reo has ever before manufactured. 

The four-ton “Speedwagons” are offered in three 
standard wheelbases, 150 in., 170 in., and 190 in. The 
side channels of the frame are 10 in. deep and % in. 
thick, with a constant flange width of 3 in. The front 
springs are 44 in. by 3 in., and the rear springs are 
56 in. by 3% in., the latter being fitted with helper 
springs. 

The six-cylinder engine has a chrome nickel alloy 
iron cylinder block, cast integral with the ribbed crank- 
case. The seven-bearing crankshaft has journals 3 in. 
in diameter, turning in babbitt-lined bronze bearings. 
Force feed lubrication is provided to all crankshaft and 
camshaft main bearings, drilled passages through the 
crankshaft leading to the crankpins and connecting rod 
lower bearings, and gun-drilled connecting rods to con- 
duct oil to the hollow piston pins. With a bore and 
stroke of 4% in. and 434 in., respectively, and a dis- 
placement of 381 cu. in., the six-cylinder engine has an 
S. A. E. horsepower rating and 40.8 and develops 101 
brake horsepower at 2,600 r.p.m. The clutch is of the 
twin dry plate type, 11 in. in diameter, and the low gear 
of the four-speed heavy-duty transmission, combined 
with the 6.375 to 1 standard ratio of the spiral bevel 
full-floating rear axle, gives an overall low gear. reduc- 
tion of 41.58 to 1. 

Other features of this truck are the cam and lever 
steering gear, and enclosed hydraulic brakes with 390 
sq. in. of braking surface, supplemented by vacuum 
booster equipment. Among the body types furnished 
are high and low side platform bodies, with or without 
ridge poles, and van bodies for truck or trailer mounting. 


The Reo 4-Ton Truck 

Has a 6-Cylinder En- 

gine which Develops 
101 Horsepower 


Odds and Ends Department Appears on 
Next Left Hand Page 
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DO YOUR LOCOMOTIVES 
Measure Up? 


The railroad that congratulates itself on pos- 
sessing “serviceable” locomotives is thinking in 
terms of the past. 

The older locomotives may be in good me- 
chanical condition. But if they fail to measure up 
to the performance of the modern Super-Power 
Locomotive they are money wasters, exacting 
a continuing excess charge on the production 
of transportation—they are obsolete. 
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Another Old Waybill 


The Boston & Maine Employees Magazine prints a letter 
from one of its employees at Bemis, Mass., who is in possession 
of a waybill dated January 5, 1848. 


Many Happy Returns 


Two of America’s most famous trains have celebrated ad- 
vanced birthdays recently. One is the Pennsylvania Limited, 
said to be the first limited passenger train ever put in service 
in this country, which is now 50 years old, and the other is the 
Empire State Express of the New York Central, which made 
its first run from New York to Buffalo 40 years ago. 


Customer Worth Having 


The Lackawanna has one passenger at least whom it has 
been successful in retaining in spite of all. competition. He is 
Addison H. Day, who is now in his 63rd year as a regular 
commuter on the Lackawanna between Chatham, N. J., and 
New York. When Mr. Day started commuting, there was no 
such thing as a commuter train. The journey was then made 
from Chatham by stage to the Oranges, and thence by mail 
train to New York. 


Sharpshooter 


The American revolver championship, we are informed, has 
just been won by Constable R. G. Pickrell of the Canadian 
National Railways Investigation Department at Winnipeg, Man. 
With a score of 470 out of a possible 500, Constable Pickrell 
defeated the leading crack shops of North America. He was 
second in the event last year and has been among the first at 
the Camp Perry, Ohio, competitions for the past five years. 
Pickrell also holds the International Pistol Championship and 
the Canadian Pistol, Revolver and Rapid Fire Championships. 


A Norfolk & Western “Industry” 


What is said to be the only college in the United States with 
a trunk line railway running through its campus is Emory and 
Henry College at Emory, Va. The Norfolk & Western right- 
of-way divides two sections of the campus and parallels the 
northern boundary of another section for a distance of about 
one-half mile. The station at Emory, on the railroad’s Bristol 
line, is situated a few yards east of the main entrance to the 
college. Seventy-five years ago the institution gave the rail- 
road a stretch of land 80 ft. wide through the college campus. 


Models Exhibited 


One of the features of the recent annual dinner of the Rail- 
way Business Association at Chicago was the exhibit of 18 hand- 
carved locomotives depicting the “evolution of the iron-horse,” 
which were on display in the assembly room of the Hotel 
Stevens. This exhibition will form one of the main attractions 
in the Transportation Building of the Century of Progress 
Exposition, to be held in Chicago in 1933. The models are 
made of ebony, ivory, walnut and mother-of-pearl and are ex- 
act reproductions, made from blueprints, of the original loco- 
motives. The models are the work of Ernest Warther, of 
Dover, Ohio. 


A Railway to be Given Away 


Toy railways are common gifts at Christmas, but the Bava- 
rian State (Germany) has gone one better by offering a rail- 
way line 15 miles long, complete with stations and rolling stock 
and in full running order, to anyone willing to take it over. 
Not merely is it a free gift, but the state will also pay $2000 





Odds and Ends... 


yearly to the person who accepts it. It is the last Bavarian 
State Railway and runs through a most picturesque district 
near the Austrian frontier, from Ruhpolding to Reit. Hitherto 
it has been run by the Forestry Administration, which could 
not make it pay, but the state does not wish it to be closed 
down, as it is largely used by summer holiday makers and 
winter sports devotees.—From the Railway Gazette (London). 


Radio Audience Hears Willard’s Life Story 


The life story of Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, was told by Frazier Hunt over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s network on November 10. This was the 
sixth of a series of talks on great personalities, sponsored by 
a life insurance company. 


Southern’s Museum Park 


The history of railroad development in general and of signal 
protection progress on the Southern Railway in particular, is 
presented in visual form in a museum park opposite the South- 
ern passenger station at Lexington, Ky., where a collection of 
apparatus of old types, formerly used in signal service on the 
railroad, is on display, says the Southern News Bulletin. The 
Museum Park had its genesis in the order of Vice-President 
Henry W. Miller for the preservation of one of each of the 
several types of signals that had been in service on the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama Great 
Scuthern, when these were replaced by modern signals in 1926. 
After the signal apparatus had been installed, General Man- 
ager R. E. Simpson decided to enlarge the scope of the museum 
to include a roadway and rolling stock exhibit and a number 
of interesting relics. 

Ten signals, arranged in a line running north and south, 
occupy the most prominent position in the museum. In the 
foreground are reproductions of two sections of track, one with 
50-lb. rail on untreated ties without ballast and an old-style 
two-way stub switch, the other a stretch of track laid with 
130-lb. rail and ballasted to present day standards with a switch 
of the type now in use. 


Tourist Third in Pullmans 


A notable decision, one which not only acknowledges the 
economic stress of the time but serves as tacit admission of the 
existence of a traditional honor, has recently been made by the 
Pullman Company. It has, on certain lines, reduced the tariff 
on upper berths to one-half the fare charged for lowers, at 
once making a concession to hard times and to that body of the 
traveling public which has always regarded the upper berth as 
a man trap. If, like Hamlet, you “do not set your life at a 
pin’s fee,” you may now travel topside for a mere pittance. 

Ever since the time when George Mortimer Pullman in- 
augurated service in his new “palace car’ named Pioneer, 
many years ago, the Pullman Company has adopted the at- 
titude that uppers were only slightly less desirable than lowers. 
Its porters pushed you with fatuous cheerfulness up green 
plush ladders into the unknown horrors of hidden regions; it 
displayed pleasing lithographs of travelers enjoying sweet 
slumbers unannoyed in uppers. Now hard times have brought 
it, quite figuratively, to its knees. The market on uppers is 
bearish. 

And yet the Pullman car as a whole is an American legend. 
Its aisles, that are wildernesses of bulging curtains, waving 
trouser legs and depressing glimpses of human anatomy in the 
imperfection of matutinal disarray, are a part of every man’s 
experience. Its washroom, combless, brushless—that inevitable 
scene and setting for wicked anecdotes where the genus travel- 
ing salesman tonsors himself, anoints his physiognomy with 
unguents and adjusts his galluses—is an institution of sacred 
and immutable permanence, an affliction to be borne with the 
pride in its native quality, an esthetic torture at once loathed 
and cherished.—Editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune. 
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@ The BOOSTER Maintains Speed 
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@ Eight B & A trains, run 
in thirteen sections, are 
hauled by Booster- 
equipped locomotives 

including 
The Twentieth Century Limited 
Nos. 25 and 26 
New England Wolverine 
Nos. 8 and 13 
Southwestern Limited 
°o. 11 
North Shore Limited 
Nos. 39 and 40 
Lake Shore Limited 
No. 22 
Chicago Special 
°..10 
Western Express 
Nos. 49 and 46 
Buffalo Express 
Nos. 42 and ** 





THE FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE JOINT 


Assures a full area 

opening and un- 

restricted passage 

for air, a and 
oil. 


NEW YORK 
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For The B & A In The Berkshires 
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N passenger service on the Boston & Albany, 
Boosters serve in a dual capacity. Between Boston 
and Springfield, the Booster smooths out the starting 
of eight well-known through trains. Their extra power 
eliminates the need of taking slack. It also speeds up 
acceleration to road speeds, saving time on every run. 


In crossing the Berkshires, the Booster is available for 
an additional duty. When grades become steep and 
speeds drop, the Booster is cut in, its extra power 
maintaining speed that could otherwise be obtained 
only by the use of a more powerful locomotive. 
Regardless of the topography of the territory your 
road traverses, there is need for economical power 
such as the Booster supplies. 





@ THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER ®@ 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOLIS 
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Grain Rate Reduction Attacked in 
Supreme Court 


Asserting that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has misconstrued both Sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act 
and the Hoch-Smith resolution the west- 
ern railroads have filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States their brief 
in support of their appeal from the fed- 
eral district court at Chicago which had 
sustained the commission’s order pre- 
scribing a general downward revision of 
western grain rates, whith the carriers 
estimated at $20,000,000 a year. The com- 
mission’s report discloses, the brief says, 
that in making its order it proceeded on 
the assumption that it was required by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution to reduce rates 
on agricultural products, although the 
grain rates involved had twice been ap- 
proved by the commission and some of 
them had been fixed by it while the grain 
case was pending. The brief also says that 
the commission erroneously reduced the 
general level of the grain rates at a time 
‘ when the rate of return of the western 
roads was below the statutory requirement 
and without any finding that the reduced 
rates would increase revenues by stimu- 
lating traffic. The carriers contend that 
the action of the commission in overrul- 
ing their petitions for rehearing and in 
failing to discharge the affirmative duty 
imposed by Section 15a to protect the 
carriers’ revenues is so arbitrary and un- 
reasonable as to render its order void 
and as to entitle them to enjoin its en- 
forcement, 


1. C. C. Active in Recapture 
Proceedings 


A resumption of increased activity in 
the administration of the recapture pro- 
visions in Section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act has been noticeable of late 
on the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s organization. Five or six 
hearings in recapture cases, mostly in- 
volving short lines, are being held by com- 
mission examiners daily and many addi- 
tional tentative recapture reports have 
been issued. On November 24 the com- 
mission also issued another final recap- 


of a protest the order which had*accomi®? 


ture order, making final in the spsencs 


panied its report of March 20, diretting 
the estate of R. J. Darnell, lessee of* the 
Batesville Southwestern, to pay $18,969 
as the recapturable excess for the.-year 
1921 of this 17-mile line in Missi§sippi, 
which had reported deficits for the other 
years from 1920 to 1928 and which the 
commission had authorized to be aban- 
doned by a certificate issued in February 
of this year. 








If the states should step in, and 
by limiting the size of auto trucks 
and freight burdens to such as the 
highways are actually adapted to 
the super-burden that is now fall- 
ing on them, would be forced back 
to the railroads where it belongs. 
Then the railroads, as a means of 
allaying the protests that would go 
up, over the greater time and in- 
convenience involved in shipping 
by rail, would be forced to find 
quicker and more convenient ways 
of handling shipments. Meanwhile 
the light trucks and passenger 
vehicles for which the highways 
were intended would experience a 
vast relief in using them, and 
everybody would be happy. 


—From an Editorial in the Quincy (Mass.) 
Patriot Ledger. 











Expenditures for Grade Separation 
Protested by Missouri Roads 


Representatives of railroads operating 
in Missouri appearing before the Missouri 
Highway Commission at Jefferson City 
on November 10 to ask for relief from 
expenditures for grade crossing separ- 
ation projects in that state. Such im- 
provements, non-productive so far as the 
railroads are concerned, constitute a heavy 
burden, counsel for the roads pointed out. 
It was proposed by the roads that Mis- 
souri follow the example of other states 
that have approved plans for building 
viaducts and underpasses on a deferred 
payment plan for the railroads. Missouri’s 
grade crossing separation program for 
1932 has been reduced from 38 to 18 
projects 


Court to Decide Right to Drill Oil 
and Gas Wells 


The question of whether the Texas & 
Pacific has the legal right to drill oil 
and gas wells on its right of way in 
Texas or to lease the land for these 
purposes will be submitted to the Court 
of Civil Appeals in Austin on February 3. 
The company contends that it owns the 
right of way and, therefore, has the legal 
right to its exploitation for oil and gas. 
The state bases its opposition to the 
proposal on the contention that the rail- 
road’s right of way is only an easement 
for strictly transportation purposes. The 
Texas & Pacific traverses a number of 
counties in West Texas where oil and 
gas are being produced, and if the pend- 
ing case is decided in its favor it will 
drill a number of wells. The decision 
will also affect similar operations by the 
Missouri Pacific in the east Texas fields. 
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1. C. C. Exemption of Short Lines 
from Per Diem Found Invalid 


A provision in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order as to rules for 
car-hire settlement, effective October 1. 
1930, which exempted short-line railroads 
to some extent from payment of per diem 
on railroad-owned freight cars, was found 
invalid in a decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
November 23. On an appeal taken by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al, the 
court reversed the decree of the district 
court for the northern district of Illinois 
which had sustained the order of the com- 
mission in all respects. Justice Holmes and 
Brandeis joined in a dissenting opinion 
of Justice Stone. The commission’s 
report in the case, following an investiga- 
tion undertaken largely at the instigation 
of the short line association, was dated 
January 7, 1930, and it later issued an 
order, effective October 1, containing five 
numbered paragraphs which the roads 
were to observe in their rules for car-hire 
settlement. The railroads made no com- 
plaint as to two of these paragraphs but 
attacked paragraphs 2, 3 and 5 of the 
order. Paragraph 5, which the court held 
was confiscatory, provided that short lines 
outside switching districts interchanging 
freight with only one road subscribing to 
the per diem rules, in paying per diem 
should be allowed to deduct an average 
of two days free time per loaded freight 
car, and that no car hire need be paid on 
cars received for return loading with coal 
from coal mines customarily dependent 
on connecting carriers for car supply. 

After holding that other provisions of 
the order did not transcend the limits of 
reasonable regulation the court said, in 
the majority opinion by Justice Suther- 
land, that the provision relieving one class 
of carriers was in flat opposition to the 
commission’s finding, that all railroads 
are entitled to receive a definitely fixed 
sum per day for every car used by a for- 
eign line and could not be permitted to 
stand. “Certainly a regulation permitting 
the free use of property in the face of an 
express finding that the owner is entitled 
to compensation for such use cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as arbitrary and 
unreasonable,” the court said, adding: “If, 
as claimed, the earnings of the short lines 
are insufficient to enable them to make full 
payment of car hire costs, the commission 
may be able to afford a remedy by increas- 
ing the rates, or by a readjustment of the 
division of joint rates.” Counsel for the 
railroads during the hearings before the 
commission had taken the position that the 
short lines were seeking an exemption 
from per diem in lieu of proper rates or 
divisions. The court also said: 
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Arch Brick 


development has 
been carefully guided 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 














at § HAT will require a special pattern of Arch 
Brick.” This answer is an easy way out when- 
ever locomotive Arches present a problem. But think 
what every special shape means in adding to the Store- 
keeper’s worries. 

American Arch Company have consistently kept patterns 
to a minimum. Shapes have been carefully standardized. 

What is the practical result? 

One railroad was using 146 distinct patterns and sizes 
of Arch Brick on its lines. Now, thanks to the standard- 
ized Arch Brick of the American Arch Company, all it 
needs is 25 patterns to care for all the locomotives on 
the road. 

Consider the resulting economy in in- 
ventory, in space, breakage and in time 
of handling. 

Most Storekeepers are deeply appre- 


ciative of the constructive help con- aye 


stantly given them by American Arch 
Company. 


Refractory Specialists 
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“The part of the order (paragraph (5) ) 


now under consideration creates an ex- 
emption in favor of all short lines and 
against all connecting carriers, irrespec- 
tive of varying circumstances, in the face 
of a general finding that all common car- 
rier railroads are entitled to compensation 
in the form of daily rental for the use 
of cars when on foreign lines. 

“The language of the finding could not 
be more comprehensive. If followed it 
necessarily compels payment of rental by 
the lines exempted as well as all other 
lines. It affords no justification for any 
exemption. We are not called upon to 
consider the evidence, since the Commis- 
sion, upon the evidence, has made its 
findings. 

“The vice of the situation is that the 
order of the Commission—that is to say, 
its judgment—does not conform to its 
conclusions upon the facts. In disapprov- 
ing this paragraph we do not mean, for 
the present, to go beyond the precise case 
presented, or to pass upon the question 
of the authority of the Commission to 
make fair apportionment of car-hire costs, 
or in special cases to make adjustments 
and afford a proper measure of relief in 
the matter of payment of charges for the 
use of cars.” 


Richard Waterman Dies 


Richard Waterman, formerly secretary 
of the railroad committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and 
for many years connected with the ac- 
tivities of its transportation department, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., 
on November 16. 


Whitestone Abandonment Brief Filed 
in Supreme Court 


Alfred A. Gardner and Joseph F. Keany, 
counsel for the Long Island, have filed, 
in the Supreme court of the United States, 
a brief for the railroad in the litigation 
over the abandonment of its Whitestone 
branch. The brief contends that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in au- 
thorizing the abandonment, was fully 
justified and did not exceed its power. 


Ohio Valley Board Meeting 


The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory 
3oard will hold its regular meeting at the 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on December 8. The principal address at 
the meeting will be made by Robert W. 
Nelson, vice-president of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. A luncheon has 
been arranged by the Cincinnati Traffic 
Club and the Miami Valley Traffic Club, 
at which Charles Barham, vice-president 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
will speak. 


1.C.C. to Hear Argument on Pooling 
Plan 


The petition of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, presenting a proposal of 
a plan for pooling the increase in revenues 
to result from the rate increase condi- 
tionally offered the roads by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been 
set for argument before the commission at 
Washington on November 28. The plan, 
as filed on November 19, is based on a 
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loan of the proceeds to the weaker roads, 
rather than an outright distribution as 
contemplated by the commission. The 
petition asks for several modifications of 
the commission’s report in Ex Parte No. 
103. 


Industrial Development on Boston 
& Maine 


Construction aggregating nearly $2,000,- 
000 on eight new industrial development 
projects in Greater Boston communities 
served by the Boston & Maine has been 
completed or contracted for within the 
past few days, according to an announce- 
ment by the railroad’s industrial develop- 
ment department. These industries, each 
new to the community in which it has 
been established, employ or will employ 
about 750 persons. 


Silk Rates To Be Reduced 


In order to meet Panama Canal com- 
petition, which is causing much raw silk 
to be diverted from the railways to 
steamships, the railroads participating in 
the movement of silk from the Pacific 
Coast to New York are planning to re- 
duce the rate across the continent from 
$9 per 100 lb. to $6. With the proposed 
rate, the water-rail rate from Yokohama 
to New York will be $12, or approxi- 
mately the same as the all-water rate 
through the Panama canal. 


Low Fares on Texas & Pacific 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has 
granted the Texas & Pacific permission 
to place a passenger rate of 134 cents 
a mile in effect on December 1 between 
Texarkana and Fort Worth, 245 miles, 
and between Fort Worth and Big Spring, 
267 miles. Several months ago, a two- 
cents-a-mile rate was put in effect on the 
two divisions, and, as a result, there was 
a considerable increase in traffic. The 
proposed rate will apply only to coach 
passengers. It will allow 100 lb. of bag- 
gage to be checked free. 


Prize Livestock Killed on Missouri 
Pacific 

Four men were killed and 20 injured 
when 22 cars of a 62-car train carrying 
livestock to the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago were derailed on 
the Missouri Pacific near Lexington, Mo., 
on November 22. The train had been 
loaded at Kansas City, at the close of 
the American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show. Nine prize horses were killed and 
24 injured. The train was traveling at 
about 30 miles an hour when it broke 
a rail which had been weakened by a 
transverse fissure. 


P. R. R. Prizes For New Ideas 


The Pennsylvania, acting on the record 
of the six months ending with October, 
has given the usual semi-annual prizes 
for employees’ suggestions, adopted by the 
company, proposing improvements in 
service, in accordance with the regulations 
of the “Bureau of New Ideas.” The first 
prize, of $100, goes to an electrician; the 
second, $50, to a clerk, and the third, $25, 
to a conductor. 

The bureau has now been in operation 
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four years; and of the suggestions re 
ceived thus far in 1931 nearly one-third 
have been adopted. In the four years 
about 2000 have been adopted. 

The name of an employee making «a 
proposal is treated as confidential and is 
not known even to the officers who con 
sider the value of the idea. 


Canada’s Equipment Industry 


Production from the railway rolling 
stock industry in Canada during 1930 was 
valued at $104,922,701, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa 
This output was the second highest on 
record being only exceeded by the value 
of $126,487,037 for the previous year. 
Corresponding totals for other years 
were $73,422,057 in 1928, $74,466,912 in 
1927, and $72,706,052 in 1926. 

In 1930 there were 37 firms operating in 
this group of which 15 were located in 
Ontario, 10 in Quebec, 4 in Manitoba, 3 
in Nova Scotia, 3 in Alberta, 1 in New 
Brunswick, and 1 in Prince Edward 
Island. These plants employed a working 
capital of $95,785,640, purchased materials 
for manufacturing and repairs worth $60,- 
289,445, afforded work to an average of 
25,952 people, and expended $37,625,050 for 
salaries and wages. 

Products made during the year included 
8,348 new cars valued at $34,533,255; 108 
new locomotives at $6,772,938; car wheels 
worth $3,678,617; and brakes, brakebeams, 
trakeshoes, tires, piston rings, car springs 
and ends, and other car and locomotive 
parts. The cost value of repair work 
done in these shops on railway cars and 
locomotives amounted to $34,107,131. 

During 1930 only 4 plants in Canada 
produced locomotives, 4 made steam rail- 
way passenger cars, 7 made steam railway 
treight cars, 4 made electric railway pas- 
senger cars, 11 made car wheels, and 2 
made mining or narrow gage cars. 


Chicago Hearing on Railroad Practices 


The Chicago hearing on Ex Parte 10, 
Part 2, an Investigation of Railroad 
Practices Affecting Operating Revenues 
and Expenses, which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opened in that city 
on November 10, ended on November 20 
after the presentation of testimony by 
traffic and operating officers of railroads 
in the central and western territories. 
The testimony and cross-examination of 
witnesses during the 10-day session 
touched upon such practices as the divi- 
sion of rates whereby switching charges 
are prorated, appropriation of cars by 
shippers for intra-plant movements dur- 
ing free time without charge, the storage 
of coal in cars without demurrage, the 
pooling of switching service with indus- 
tries as a means of economy, reciprocal 
switching, switching allowances and 
switching absorptions. Representatives of 
the following railroads testified: Chicago 
& North Western; Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal; Baltimore & Ohio; 
Erie; Belt Railway of Chicago; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Chicago. & Illinois Midland; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Illinois Central; Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; New 
York Central; 


Harbor Belt; 


Indiana 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
M oDERNIZE 


K 

Ww RQ IGHT NOW offers an excellent opportunity for railroad 

d men in general to ask themselves a few questions— 

: We have a few in mind that we think quite pertinent— 

* for_instance— 

f As the railroad business gets more and more competitive, 
. should not the item, gain in net revenue, become more and | 
d more important when making capital expenditures? 
8 How much of the capital expenditures made by our rail- : 
ls roads during the past five years has contributed toward a gain 
. in net revenue? 

ye Was the gain, if any, in each case, commensurate with the 

rk amount expended? 


Of all the items bought by a railroad, are there many, if 
la any, that offer greater opportunity for better service at lower 
- costs than modern locomotives? 























“4 And right in line with this last question, is it not a fact 

"2 that practically all railroads today are using the best locomo- 
. tives they own? 

2s | Why? 

va When business picks up and some of the older freight 

ad engines, with their insufficient capacity for high speed, are 

es sent out ahead of the present day modern freight engine, 

m- what is going to happen? 

rs And will net earnings under such conditions pick up any- 

by where commensurate with the pick up in gross earnings? 

oi And if not, why not? 

of We believe that in the answers to the above questions 

on there is much food for thought. 

vi- 

res 

by 

ih e . 

: American Locomotive Company 

“ 30 Church Street New York N.Y. | 
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Chicago Junction; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago Great Western, and 
Peoria & Pekin Union. 


Ontario Premier Promises Truck 
Regulation 


Regulation of motor truck transporta- 
tion was forecast last week in Toronto by 
Premier George S. Henry when 27 dele- 
gates of the affiliated railwaymen’s or- 
ganizations in Ontario and representing 
Shipment by Rail Associations in 45 
municipalities waited on him today at 
Parliament buildings. 

Stressing alleged unfair competition by 
trucks, the delegation asked that no buses 
or trucks be permitted where adequate 
railroad transportation already exists or 
where steam railways are willing to pro- 
vide such facilities. 

They asked that all buses and trucks 
be placed under control, administration 
and supervision of the railway and 
municipal board or a similar commission 
and be operated under conditions similar 
to that imposed on the railways, especially 
with regard to the fixing of rates and the 
elimination of destructive competition. 

The delegation wanted all commercial 
vehicles using the highways for revenue 
purposes to be taxed on a basis commen- 
surate with the use they make of the 
highways, with due regard to construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

It was requested that owners be re- 
quired to furnish a guarantee of suf- 
ficient financial responsibility to assure 
. payment of any claims for damages and 
that drivers be required to pass a qualify- 
ing physical examination and that ex- 
cessive hours on duty be prevented by 
legislation. 

“We are very anxious to cooperate 
with you and think that your ideas are 
to be commended,” said Premier Henry 
at the conclusion of the interview. “We 
agree that the service provided by trucks 
and their operators should contribute to 
the service that is being given them 
through the medium of the highways. 

“It should be possible,” continued the 
Premier, “to work out a theory by which 
rates would be regulated in the same way 
as they are regulated for the railways 
by the railway board. It is not fair that 
the railway services should be super- 
vised and then have those services under- 
mined by jitney operation. I think the 
railways should be protected and that 
they should not be undermined by truck 
operators who do not know what the 
service costs them.” 


Electrification in the Pittsburgh 
District 


The possibility of electrifying railroads 
in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district, was pre- 
sented before the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh on November 28, by Frank R. 
Phillips, president, Philadelphia Company. 
In introducing his subject, Mr. Phillips 
frankly stated that he hoped when elec- 
trification did come, the power would be 
supplied by the Duquesne Light Company. 
He also indicated, however, he would not 
recommend electrification unless it could 
be proved economical for the railroads 
and beneficial to the community as a 
whole. 
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The fundamental conditions which 
justify, or in some cases necessitate elec- 
trification, he said, may be classed as civic 
or economic. The economic reasons were 
given as the most important and in most 
cases the controlling factors, these being 
divisible into three classes; first, where 
electrification permits the accomplishment 
of some necessary improvement for a 
smaller investment than any other scheme; 
second, where it results in operating 
economies that more than off-set the fixed 
charges on the money expended; and 
third, where it increases revenue to an 
extent sufficiently to justify the investment. 

Mr. Phillips spoke specifically of the 
possibilities of electrifying railroads with- 
in a radius of 30 to 40 miles around Pitts- 
burgh. In this connection he said his 
remarks must not be interpreted as an 
attempt. to analyze the problem of any 
particular railroad, or as a criticism of 
any policies adopted or likely to be 
adopted by any of the various roads serv- 
ing this district. Concerning the Pitts- 
burgh district electrification, he said in 
part: 

“The first aspect of the problem is the 
question of terminal congestion and the 
possibility of its relief by the expansion 
of present facilities. In this respect, con- 
ditions in the Pittsburgh territory seem 
peculiarly favorable to _ electrification. 
Although every railroad entering Pitts- 
burgh can in all probability expand its 
facilities to a small extent by the installa- 
tion of additional tracks, and at the same 
time keep the investment within reason, 
the location of the terminals, together 
with the peculiar topographical conditions, 
make it seem reasonable to expect that 
the handling of additional traffic through 
expansion has very definite economic 
limits. In other words, it would appear 
that the extremely high price of real es- 
tate, combined with the limitations im- 
posed by the hills, valleys and rivers, make 
extensive expansion out of the question. 

“Both the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie terminals are 
hemmed in on one side by city streets, 
which in all probability cannot be relo- 
cated, and on the other side by the Mon- 
ongahela river. Although in each in- 
stance there is some room left for 
physical expansion of facilities, it seems 
clear that with any substantial increase 
in traffic some other means will have to be 
found to increase terminal capacity. In 
the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad, it 
is, of course, possible to expand in one 
direction, as they are now doing, but here 
it can only be carried so far, and in the 
other direction the contour of the land 
is such that no more space for tracks is 
available. 

“The same argument also applies in 
the case of the main lines leading out of 
Pittsburgh. Most of them follow either 
the river or the valleys between the hills, 
which inherently impose many difficulties 
in the way of constructing additional 
tracks. Consequently, if at any time the 
freight and passenger traffic in this dis- 
trict reaches the capacity of the main 
routes, it is very probable that the most 
economical way of handling the growing 
needs of the community will be to elec- 
trify. 
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“The heavy grades on those roads 
whose routes do not follow the rivers, 
but more or less run at right angles to 
them, also present situations [heavy 
grades] usually favorable to electrification 
ake Concerning suburban traffic, it again 
appears that electrification affords many 
possibilities in and around Pittsburgh 
It does not seem that suburban develop- 
ment in this territory has in any way 
reached the magnitude that might be ex- 
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Dominion Commission Chairman 


Judge Charles F. Fullerton, of Winni- 
peg, Man., the new chairman of the 
Dominion Railway Board at Ottawa, Ont., 
was born in Amherst, N. S., 61 years ago. 
He was educated at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N. S., and practised law in Am- 
herst and in Cape Breton Island. In 
1906, he went to western Canada, where 
he practised law in Winnipeg and was 
active in politics for a considerable time. 





Charles F. Fullerton 


his party being the Conservative. In 
1917, he was named Chief Justice of the 
Appeal Court of Manitoba. 

When Mr. Fullerton entered Dalhousie 
University in Halifax, the present Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, who appointed him to the Rail- 
way Board, was a senior in that college. 
Mr. Fullerton was obliged to interrupt 
his college course because of an affliction 
of his eyes. Joining a lumber company 
in Amherst as a clerk, he later rose to 
become its manager, prior to his removal 
to the West to engage in the practice of 
law. 


Asks Trade to Stop Gift Giving 


A polite but pointed letter has been 
issued to principal suppliers of materials 
purchased by the Canadian National in 
which the vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases, R. C. Vaughan, has called atten- 
tion to the practice of giving gifts to rail- 
way officers at Christmas and has re- 
quested the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice as inconsistent in the present de- 
pressed conditidn of business. In this 
letter Mr. Vaughan says in part: 

“It has been the practice of some sup- 
pliers of railroad materials to make gifts 
to buyers, particularly at Christmas time 
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to his own taste 


The Chinese Mandarin 
may be content with his 
Own picturesque method 
of transportation, but the 
modern world prefers to 
travel swiftly, smoothly 
and comfortably on steel 
rails, and Gary Wrought 
Steel Wheels. 
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The spirit of good will which has ac- 
companied these remembrances has been 
appreciated, and we hesitate to say any- 
thing in the matter which would give a 
wrong impression to our friends. 
| “We realize that heretofore these gifts 
have been accompanied entirely by the 
best of good will and personal regard; 
but we believe it to be to the interest of 
all concerned at the present time to have 
the practice of making gifts to purchasers 
of railroad material discontinued. These 
are times when we feel that costs of 
manufacture, and selling prices should be 
kept down to the minimum. We realize 
that the price of these gifts must even- 
tually go into the cost of production, and 
therefore passed along to the purchaser 
for payment. 

“We sincerely hope that our remarks in 
this matter will not be misconstrued. We 
appreciate to the fullest extent the good 
will of those with whom we do business, 
whether it be in the purchase of material 
from them, or in the sale of our com- 
modity to them, which is transportation.” 


Canadian Wage Board Hearings 


A lively exchange of charges and de- 
uials marked last week’s hearings in 
Montreal by the board of conciliation on 
the application of the Canadian railways 
for a 10 per cent reduction in the wages 
of train and engine men of whom there 
are over 27,000, according to the present 
payroll. The board consists of James M. 
Macdonnell, of Toronto, chairman, Dr. 
J. C. Hemmeon, of McGill University, 
Montreal, for the employees, and Isaac 
Pitblado, noted Winnipeg lawyer, for the 
railways. George Hodge, manager of the 
department of personnel for the Canadian 
Pacific, presented the case for the rail- 
ways last week, and Hon. James Murdock, 
former Minister of Labor at Ottawa, now 
a member of the Canadian Senate, and an 
officer of one of the unions, argued for 
the men. George Hodge for the railways, 
contended that in the present critical con- 
dition of the roads, it was essential that 
operating costs be reduced and that the 
proposed wage reduction would be offset 
by the lowered cost of living. Senator 
Murdock enlivened the proceedings by 
charging that the application for a wage 
cut was instigated by financial interests in 
Montreal and not by the railway manage- 
ments. To this the railways gave an em- 
phatic denial. 

Expressing regret that, in respect to the 
classes of employees concerned, for the 
first time in the history of both railways 
they had found themselves compelled to 
invoke the application of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act in order to 
make it possible to have applied a change 
in the basis of compensations, the rail- 
ways were of the opinion that this change 
is absolutely necessary not alone in order 
to meet the present difficulties, but to as- 
sist in preserving their financial stability 
tc the greatest extent possible, looking to 
the future in what they believed to be the 
best interests of Canada, the railways, 
and of their employees. 

“There never was a more reasonable or 
fairer proposition submitted by the rail- 
ways to their employees than that con- 
tained in the letter of September 15, 1931,” 
said the railways representative to the 
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board in filing with them the correspond- 
ence of that date proposing the decrease 
under discussion yesterday. And it was 
pointed out, “the companies suggested that, 
rather than that they should reduce the 
existing basic rates of pay, the employees 
should accept a reduction of ten per cent 
in their compensation for a temporary 
period, but that, failing an adjustment on 
this basis, the existing agreements should 
be revised to provide for a like reduction 
in the rates of pay specified therein.” Re- 
fusal of this had made the railways apply 
for the establishment of a board to secure 
revisions of their agreements with the em- 
ployees, it was stated. 

The minimum decrease which can rea- 
sonably be asked is ten per cent, Mr. 
Hodge stated, and a bigger reduction 
might, with justification be asked, he inti- 
mated. 

If changes in the cost of living and in 
the earnings of the railways is admittedly 
a basis for increase in rates of pay, then 
the same argument should apply when 
the reverse conditions obtain, contended 
the railways, and gave material facts to 
show that this reversal of conditions ex- 
isted. The railways had in fact withheld 
their action in the hope that improvement 
in economic conditions might have enabled 
them to maintain the existing status, it 
was argued. 

Why such a hope had to be abandoned 
was revealed by the railways’ presentation 
of their case, in which financial operations 
for each year from 1926 to 1930 were 
given, and for the first nine months of 
1931, in comparison with 1930. These 
figures indicated the seriousness of the 
decline in revenue for both railways, both 
gross and net, Mr. Hodge claimed. 

Graphs submitted were claimed to show 
that, notwithstanding the most unfortunate 
condition in which the railways find them- 
selves financially, the employees, even with 
a ten per cent decrease in wages, would be 
in a better position in respect to purchas- 
ing power of their rates of pay under 
their agreements than at the time changes 
in rates of pay were agreed upon in 1920, 
and subsequently. 

“These men are not willing to accept the 
levy of 10 per cent of their wages, or any 
per cent of their wages, for the purpose 
of solving the existing inability of the 
railways to pay dividends, or for other 
purposes,” declared the Hon. James Mur- 
dock, when presenting the case of the 
employees. He said that the plea of the 
railways that the cost of living had been 
lowered considerably did not properiy ap- 
ply in this case as the wages had been 
lower than they should have been, and 
that hence a drop in the cost of Tiving 
could not, on the broad justice of the 
case, affect the wages. 

Prominence was given to the matter of 
the comparative wages of the railwaymen 
in the United States and Canada, and, in 
the words of the employees “the incon- 
sistency of the proposals made by the 
railways in connection with the dispute 
will be apparent when it is shown that to- 
day Canadians employed on the 230 miles 
between Windsor and Niagara Falls on 
the Michigan Central, who are paid the 
American rates, are receiving approxi- 
mately 6 per cent more than their fellows 
employed on the C.N.R. or the C.P.R.” 
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Sparks flew at times during the investj- 
gation on Thursday. From the outset it 
was apparent that the statement presented 
to the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation by the representatives of the five 
organizations of employees was considered 
provocative, and a reference made to in- 
fluences outside the railway companies, as 
responsible for the application for reduc- 
tion, was at once challenged by the rail- 
ways, through George Hodge, who read 
a statement signed by Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, chairman and president of the Ca- 
nadian National, and E. W. Beatty, chair- 
man and president of the Canadian Pacific. 
The employees statement mentioned “St. 
Tames street (i.e. Montreal's financial dis- 
trict) influence.” 


Foreign 





G.W.R. Appoints Men with American 
Experience to Publicity Posts 


K. W. C. Grand has been appointed 
commercial advertising and _ publicity 
agent of the Great Western Railway 
(Great Britain), succeeding W. H. Fraser, 
who is retiring. G. E. Orton has been 
appointed assistant commercial advertising 
and publicity agent, both appointments 
becoming effective on January 1. Mr. 
Orton has for the past two years been 
general agent of the Great Western for 
the United States and Canada, with of- 
fices at New York, and Mr. Grand was 
his predecessor in that position. Mr. 
Fraser has for a considerable time been 
a regular contributor to the Railway Age 
of articles telling of railway developments 
in Great Britain. 


New Freight Service Equipment on 
Southern of Great Britain 

The Southern of Great Britain has re- 
cently acquired three flat cars designed 
to transport by rail highway trailers car- 
rying milk tanks of 2,000 gallon capacity. 
The trailers, according to a description 
in a recent issue of the Railway Gazette 
(London) are hauled onto the flat cars by 
motor tractors, wire-rope pulleys being 
provided at each end of the cars to fa- 
cilitate the loading and unloading opera- 
tion. 

This railroad kas recently de- 
veloped a new steel container for the trans- 
portation of bricks. Each of these brick 
containers is designed to carry a maxi- 
mum load of 4 tons; their overall di- 
mensions are 7 ft. 434 in., by 6 ft. 7% 
in., by 4 ft. 634 in. 


also 


Arranging International Expresses 


The annual meeting of the European 
Time-table and Through Carriage Con- 
ference was held in London from October 
12 to 17, and was attended by some 250 
delegates, representing 30 countries and 
no less than 100 government departments 
and railway and shipping administrations. 
The conference, which took place in the 
Great Central Hotel at Marylebone Sta- 
tion, is held at.a selected European city 
each October so that necessary steps may 
be taken to institute new services (oF 
alterations in existing services) for the 
following summer and winter. 
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is cheaper to put up a good fence than 

A M fe QR CA N [': pay stock claims. Likewise it is econ- 
omy to buy adequate protection—proved 

Fe n C e protection—such as that offered by Ameri- 
can Railroad Fence and Banner Stee! Line 

ad rate. Posts—the post of railroad rail construction. 

These products including National Expand- 

E3 yN N N aan a ing Anchor End and Corner Posts meet 
every specification recommended by the 

ST F E 4 Pp @) STS American Railway Engineering Association. 


Make Your Right-of-Way - - 
a Safe-Way 
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This annual conference facilitates con- 
siderably the arrangement of international 
express trains and through cars which run 
between all large European cities. It 
saves a great deal of correspondence and 
many separate meetings between different 
railways, as all the European railways 
are brought together and can discuss any 
question regarding connecting services. 
This will be more appreciated when it is 
realized that to make an alteration in one 
express sometimes involves nearly a dozen 
different administrations, e.g., if an altera- 
tion is suggested in the Simplon-Orient 
Express, 10 railways will perhaps have to 
alter their time-tables; a change in the 
running of the Ostend-Vienna-Orient 
Express might upset the train times of 
11 other administrations, and so on. 

The conference was last held in Lon- 
don in 1907, the meetings since the War 
having been held successively at Berne, 
Lucerne, Nice, Naples, The Hague, 
Baden-Baden, Prague, Vienna, Warsaw 
and Copenhagen. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Lenich Navication Coat Com- 
PANY is inquiring for one spreader car. 


Tue NortHeErN Paciric is inquiring for 
150 all-steel hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has_ ordered 
through the Ingalls Iron Works 250 tons 
of steel for bridges in the vicinity of 
Camden, N. J. 


Tue Boston & ALBANY has ordered 300 
tons of structural steel from the New 
England Structural Steel Company, for 
bridge work at Springfield, Mass. 


Tue Lone IsLanp has ordered through 
the contractors, Senior & Palmer, Inc., 
835 tons of steel for bridge work at 
Linden boulevard, East New York, from 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


Tre New York CENTRAL has ordered 
from the General Railway S‘gnal Com- 
pany a mechanical interlocking, 56 levers 
for Porter, Ind., to replace a machine of 
similar size. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
material for electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ing at the new station now under con- 
struction at West Philadelphia, the ma- 
chine to be the largest of its type yet 
built. Its capacity will be 303 levers, and 
the interlocking station will be known as 
“Penn” interlocking. The plant will have 
105 single switches, 26 double slips, 190 
light signals (high and dwarf) and 27 
levers to be used for traffic and check-lock 
purposes. 
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Supply Trade 





The Wright Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has moved its gen- 
eral sales office from that city to York, 
Pa. 


The Trundle Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has opened an office at 
205 West Wacker drive, Chicago. Roy 
Jarrett, representative at Chicago, has 
been placed in charge. 


The Mattson Wire & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Joliet, Ill, has appointed the 
Central Steel & Supply Co., Chicago, its 
railroad sales division for the sale of 
snow-guard fence to the railroads. 


A receiver for the American Well 
Works, Aurora, Ill., has been appointed 
by the Circuit Court of Kane county, 
Ill., following action brought by the 
the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
as trustee for the bond holders. Paul A. 
Florian, advertising counselor of the 
company, is receiver and H. G. Chap- 
man, president, is co-receiver. The re- 
ceivership is of a friendly nature and it 
is expected that it will be of short dura- 
tion. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
This road contemplates the relocation or 
construction of about 10 miles of line in 
the vicinity of Ft. Worth, Tex., to avoid 
the flood basin of a proposed dam. The 
total estimated cost of the project is 
about $500,000. 


DetawAarRE & Hupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved as not excessive the low bid 
submitted by the Booth & Flinn Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for the elimination of 
grade crossings of this company’s tracks 
in the city of Albany, N. Y. The crossings 
designated for elimination under this 
project are located at Broadway, Madison 
avenue, and South Ferry, Arch, Rens- 
selaer, Mulberry, Schuyler and Church 
streets. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN- 
Erre.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has directed the elimination 
of several grade crossings and ordered 
increased protection at other crossings 
of these two railroads in the towns of 
Bath and Campbell, N. Y. The Bordens, 
Mills and Wolf Run crossings of the 
Erie and the Mills and Wolf Run cross- 
ings of the Lackawanna will be closed 
and traffic diverted from them to a new 
marginal highway 414 miles long, while 
approaches will be improved and modern 
flashing light signals installed at the 
Talbert crossing of the Erie and the 
Shavers crossing of the Lackawanna, 


New York CentraL—The Transit 
Road crossing of this company’s line, just 
west of Bowmansville station, in the 
towns of Cheektowaga and Lancaster, 
N. Y., has been designated for elimination, 
by carrying the highway over the railroad, 
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by the Public Service Commission of New 
York, 


Pusiic Service CoMMISSION OF New 
YorK.—The New York Public Service 
Commission on November 24, announced 
its list of highway grade crossings to be 
considered for elimination in the year 
1932. It includes 170 projects, the total 
estimated cost of which is $72,839,000. 
The list includes 48 new projects and 122 
carried over from this year. Final hear- 
ings are yet to be held concerning all these 
crossings. 


WEsTERN PaciFric.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States on November 23 
rendered a decision holding that this 
company was a “party in interest” and so 
entitled to seek an injunction to restrain 
the Southern Pacific from constructing 
an extension in San Mateo county, Cal. 
without first obtaining a certificate from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


P. R. R. Lets Electrification Contracts 
Totaling $6,328,000 


In connection with its extensive $100,- 
000,000 program of main line electrifica- 
tion and terminal improvement, _ the 
Pennsylvania has recently awarded five 
contracts, with a total value of approx- 
imately $6,328,000, for electrification work, 
These contracts, the fulfillment of which 
will mark the completion of practically 
all new construction required by the com- 
pany’s plan of electrifying its line between 
New York and Washington, D. C., are, in 
detail, as follows: 

To the Vare Construction Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $2,215,000—construction 
of the “Richmond” step-up station, Phila- 
delphia; erection of a transmission line 
from the Richmond step-up station to 
Frankford Junction, Pa., and Tacony; 
installation of through power supply, 
Shellpot branch, and construction of 
catenary, transmission wires, substation 
foundations and accompanying structures 
and equipment between West yard, Wil- 
mington, Del., and Perryville and Back 
River, Baltimore, Md. 

To the Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, 
$1,926,000—erection of structures, cate- 
nary, transmission and substations in con- 
nection with electrification between Lou- 
don Park, Baltimore, and Washington. 

To the Vare Construction Company, 
$904,000—construction of foundations and 
guy anchors; erection of catenary and 
transmission structures and wires; con- 
struction of substation structures, and in- 
stallation of substation equipment, all in 
connection with additional power supply 
required for the operation of through 
trains, between Trenton, N. J., and Wil- 
mington. 

To Gibbs & Hill, Inc, New York, 
$647,000—erection of structures, catenary, 
transmission and substations in connec- 
tion with electrification, between Trenton 
and Millstone Junction, N. J. 

To Gibbs & Hill, Inc., $636,000—erection 
of structures, catenary, transmission and 
substations in connection with electrifica- 
tion from Rahway to South Amboy; from 
Waverly to Greenville; in Waverly yard; 
in Greenville yard; at the Greenville 
substation, and on the Waverly & Passaic 
branch, all in the state of New Jersey. 
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In addition to the five foregoing con- 
tracts, the Pennsylvania has also awarded, 
within the past week, two others, for mis- 
cellaneous construction work. One, 
amounting to $99,000 and directly con- 
nected with the general improvement pro- 
gram, went to the Dravo Contracting 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and called 
for the removal of the center pivot pier, 
of fender piers, of timber fenders between 
fender piers and of rip-rap protection as 
previously constructed for the Pennsyl- 
vania & Newark Railroad bridge over the 
Delaware river, south of Trenton, N. J.; 
while the other was awarded to Eugene 
F. Verga, Camden, N. J., for the con- 
struction at a cost of about $64,000, of a 
bridge over state highway route S-4l, 
Berlin, N. J. 


Financial 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & SAntTA FE.—Lease 
of Pecos & Northern Texas.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to 
modify its lease of the Pecos & Northern 
Texas to provide for an increase in the 
annual rental from $245,000 to $250,271, 
with certain other minor changes. 


Atitantic Coast Line.—Reduces Divi- 
dend.—Directors of this company have 
reduced the annual dividend rate on its 
common stock from $7 to #4 by the 
declaration of a semi-annual dividend of 
$2 instead of the customary $3.50. Last 
May the company omitted its usual extra 
semi-annual dividend of $1.50. 


BattimorE & On1to—Control of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ authorized 
this company to acquire control under an 
operating agreement of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna. The original orders un- 
der which the B. & O. was permitted to 
acquire control of these two properties 
by the purchase of capital stock, under the 
condition that separate accounts be kept 
for them, are modified to eliminate the 
necessity for such separate accounting. 
Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


CINCINNATI UNIon TERMINAL.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $12,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and to issue and renew from 
time to time $12,000,000 of 18-months 6 
per cent notes. 


Erit.—Operation.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Jefferson Railroad to acquire 1.1 miles 
of line, formerly a part of the Honesdale 
branch of the Delaware & Hudson, lo- 
cated in Honesdale, Pa. The Erie, lessee 
of the Jefferson, will operate the acquired 
line. 

Fairport, PAINESVILLE & EAsTERN.— 
Securities. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the application of 
this company for authority to issue 21,675 
shares of no-par capital stock in exchange 
for and retirement of its present out- 
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standing capital stock having a par value 


of $433,500. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Joint Control of 
Owasco River.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire joint control of the Owasco 
River Railway, a switching line in Au- 
burn, N. Y., by purchase from the New 
York Central of one-half of its capital 
stock. 


LoutsvitE & NASHVILLE.—Reduces 
Dividend.—The directors of this company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$2 on its capital stock placing the stock 
on a # annual basis, as compared with $5 
established earlier in the year. Previously 
the stock paid $7 annually. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bonds. — The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington to issue $944,000 of general mort- 
gage, series D, bonds to be guaranteed by 
the Pennsylvania and delivered to that 
company at par in partial reimbursement 
for capital expenditures. 


St. Louis-SAn_ Francisco.—Bonds.— 
This company has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a_ supplemental 
application for authority to issue and 
pledge $2,454,000 of prior lien mortgage 
6 per cent bonds and $3,482,000 of con- 
solidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
Series B, and to issue from time to time 
$3,482,000 of Series C consolidated mort- 
gage bonds in conversion of the Series 
B bonds. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio and the Texas & New 
Orleans, lessee, to abandon a branch line 
extending from Van Vleck, Tex., to 
Hawkinsville, 17.4 miles. 


Texas & Paciric—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a supplemental appli- 
cation for authority to issue and pledge 
$6,730,000 of general and refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds as collateral for 
short term notes. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
; Nov. 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 39.00 43.42 93.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 73.23 76.85 93.08 
Dividends Declared 
Atlantic Coast Line-—Common, 2 per cent, 


payable January 11 to holdérs of record December 
11 


Chicago & North Western.—Common and 
Preferred dividends omitted. 

Consolidated Railroads of Cuba.—Preferred, 1% 
per cent, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 10. 


Cuba  Railroad.—Preferred, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable February 1 to holders of record 
January 15. 

Illinois Central.—Leased Lines, 2 per cent, 


payable January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 12 to January 4. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—Preferred A and 
B, 3 per cent; Preferred C, 1% per cent, all 
a December 1 to holders of record Novem- 
er 25. 

Louisville & Nashville-——2 per cent, payable 
February 10 to holders of record January 15. 

Southern Pacific Co.—1 per cent, quarterly, 
payable January 2 to holders of record Novem- 
her 24. 
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_ EXECUTIVE 


Richard Dean, senior vice-president of 
the Pullman Company, Chicago, and 
president of the Pullman Railroad, also 
at Chicago, has retired. J. T. Morrison, 
vice-president of the Pullman Railroad, 
has been elected president to succeed 
Mr. Dean. 


OPERATING | 


W. H. Strachan, assistant general 
manager, eastern district, of the North- 
ern Pacific, has been appointed assistant 
tc operating vice-president, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Paul, Minn. 
succeeding B. O. Johnson, retired be- 
cause of ill health. F. R. Bartles, super- 
intendent at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager, 
eastern district, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, succeeding Mr. Strachan. 


F. R. Mullen, superintendent of the 
Lincoln division of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to include the Omaha division. 
C. J. Connett, superintendent of the Ot- 
tumwa division, has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the Creston division, 
with headquarters as before at Ottumwa, 
Iowa. H. C. Murphy, superintendent at 
Alliance, Neb., with jurisdiction over the 
Alliance and Sheridan divisions, now has 
jurisdiction over the Alliance and Ster- 
ling divisions, the Sheridan division hav- 
ing been placed under the jurisdiction of 
F. Cone, superintendent of the Casper 
division, with headquarters at Casper, 
Wyo. L. E. Caldwell, superintendent of 
the Omaha division, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to 
the McCook division, with headquarters 
at McCook, Neb., to succeed F. E. 
Haines, who has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Creston divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Creston, Iowa, 
succeeding K. W. Fischer, superinten- 
dent of the Creston division, who has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
at Omaha, Neb., with jurisdiction 
over the Lincoln and Omaha divisions. 
a newly-created position. C. C. Holtorf, 
superintendent of the Sterling division, 
has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent with jurisdiction over the Alliance 
and Sterling divisions, with headquar- 
ters as before at Sterling, Colo. This is 
also a newly-created position. W. P. 
Wilson, assistant superintendent at 
Sheridan, Wyo., with jurisdiction over 
the Alliance and Sheridan divisions, now 
has jurisdiction over the Casper and 
Sheridan divisions, with headquarters at 
the same point. 


MECHANICAL 


C. R. Davenport, master mechanic of 
the Sterling division of the Chicago, 
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Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Sterling, Colo., has been transferred 
to Casper, Wyo., with jurisdiction over 
the Casper and Sheridan divisions. T. 
E. Paradise, master mechanic of the 
Alliance division, with headquarters at 
Alliance, Neb., has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the Sterling division. 
G. B. Pauley, master mechanic of the 
Casper division, with headquarters at 
Casper, Wyo., has been appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Sterling divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Sterling, Colo. 


SPECIAL 


D. G. Phillips, who relinquished the 
position of superintendent of safety of 
the Wabash some time ago, has been 
re-appointed to this position, effective 
November 16, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas P. Moran, superintendent 
of the Illinois Northern, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died on November 10, 
at his home in that city. 


F. H. Hamilton, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died on November 23 at that 
point, following an operation. 


E. F. Hasbrook, purchasing agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died on No- 
vember 22, in the Presbyterian hospital 
at that point, of pneumonia. A sketch 
and photograph of Mr. Hasbrook were 
presented in the Railway Age for March 
7, 1931, page 527, following his promo- 
tion from assistant purchasing agent to 
purchasing agent. 


E. F. Rummel, assistant general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Eastern lines, who died on 
November 17 at Chicago, as noted in the 
Railway Age for November 21, has been 
associated with the operating depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee for more than 
40 years. Mr. Rummel was born on 
December 1, 1876, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and entered the service of the Milwaukee 
road in February, 1891, as an operator 
at Eagle, Wis. Until October, 1898, he 
served successively as an operator at 
various stations on the Northern divi- 
sion, as operator and yard clerk at the 
Gibson (Wis.) yard, and as operator and 
relief agent on the Northern division. 
He was then appointed dispatcher and 
side wire operator on the same divi- 
sion, being promoted to dispatcher on 
the Wisconsin Valley division about a 
year later. In August, 1899, Mr. Rum- 
mel was appointed extra dispatcher and 
operator in the telegraph office of the 
Northern division. In June, 1900, he 
was appointed agent at the North Ave- 
nue station in Milwaukee, Wis., being 
transferred to the Chestnut Street Sta- 
tion at that point about seven years 
later. He was promoted to chief clerk 


to the general superintendent of the Mid- 
dle district, with headquarters at Mil- 
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waukee, in December, 1917, which posi- 
tion he held until November 10, 1918, 
when he was appointed trainmaster of 





E. F. Rummel 


the River division. On July 1, 1920, Mr. 
Rummel was sent to Chicago as assistant 
superintendent of the terminals at that 
point, being promoted to superintendent 
of the Sioux City and Dakota division, 
with headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa, 
on November 15, 1921. On February 1, 
1925, Mr. Rummel was sent to Seattle, 
Wash., as general superintendent of the 
Lines West, where he remained until 
October 1, 1927, when he returned to 
Chicago as assistant general manager of 
the Lines East. He held this position 
continuously until the time of his death. 


Sydney B. Wight, special representa- 
tive of the president of the New York 
Central Lines, died at the New York 


A. H. Harris, Vice-President, 


Albert Hall Harris, vice-president, 
finance and corporate relations, and chair- 
man of the executive and finance com- 
mittee’s of the New York Central Lines, 
died suddenly at his home in New York 
on November 21. 

Mr. Harris was 


born at Rochester, 





Albert Hall Harris 


N. Y., on July 4, 1861, and was educated 
at the University of Rochester, gradu- 
ating in 1881 with the degree of A.B. 
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Hospital, New York, on November 2p. 
Born in Detroit, Mich., on February 10, 
1856, he was educated as a boy in France 
and Germany, and subsequently gradu- 
ated as a mining engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Wight en- 
tered railroad service as secretary to the 
president of the Michigan Central in 
1891. He was subsequently purchasing 
agent of that road and later general pur- 
chasing agent of the New York Central 
Lines. During the United States Rail- 
road Administration, Mr. Wight was 
chairman of the regional purchasing 
committee for all of the railroads in the 
Eastern district. At the end of Federal 
control, he was appointed manager, pur- 
chases and stores, of the New York Cen- 





S. B. Wight 


tral Lines, which position he held until 
his appointment on March 1, 1926, as 
special representative of the president. 


New York Central Lines, Dies 


Later he studied at the Columbia Law 
School in New York. Upon being ad- 
mitted to the bar he practiced law as his 
father’s partner in the firm of Harris & 
Harris at Rochester, which was_ local 
counsel for the New York Central at that 
point. He entered the service of the 
New York Central & Hudson River (now 
the New York Central), in 1905, as gen- 
eral attorney, with headquarters at New 
York. In 1906, he was promoted to gen- 
eral counsel for the New York Central, 
which position he held until 1920. In 
1906, he was also appointed vice-president 
of the Michigan Central; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, and Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. He relinquished the vice- 
presidency of the latter road in 1914, when 
it was absorbed by the N. Y. C,, to be- 
come vice-president of the New York 
Central, continuing also as general counsel 
In February, 1920, he was elected vice- 
president, finance and corporate relations, 
and on April 9, 1924, he became chairman 
of the finance committee. On May 9, 
1928, he was also elected chairman of the 
executive committee, holding these three 
positions with the New York Central and 
with all other companies included in the 
N. Y. C. system, until the time of his 
death, 
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